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he ‘important role that. public sentiment plays both in’ the management 
of the public schools and in ‘the determination of ,legislated. powers |. 
“ef kocal schccl boards. The-14 articles rom the "T1linois- School ¥* 


Board Journal" 


presented here wére chasen for the light they shed on 


' public opinidn. .The articles are/ grouped under thtee. headings-~-local’ 
contrel, ,school management,‘ and the determination: of public” opinion. 
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sos Introduction =~ 
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< 8 , It is essential. that sch or fai inémbers aunderstand the ; 
a: iMportant, ‘role that, public? ee plays oth in the manage: Bs - ae 
aL ment of thé public schoolg and sin determinifig’ the legislated , 
« ra powers of local sehodl boards, The Editors of Mlinois School — - 7 ss 
8 Board Journal, therefore, are pleasgd “to present ythe fourteeen 
" = _ articles contaifed in thiy booklet alleselected trom She Journal, , ; a. 
) i Te L970 to, 1977, for the tight they she¢ on public opinion, ~ . a j as 
" Se - - The selected articlés cut w wide swath. They are grouped : 
\ a - under three ‘headings. as reflected in the table of contents: local : 
e. at control. .. school management... and how to-Yind owt what’ 0. 
oy ees r : people thing. Collectively, the selections provide an overview of 
7 : , the-impact that public sentiment has -on the schools, ways to. 
. * assess attit&des in the local-community, and how. to use: opinion ” - . 
vs * reseafch data in decision making. ; is. oo ¢ % 
The articles, however, do not explore the depths si opinion ” ‘ : 
research or statistics. This booklet will not- make the reader an * |, . 
a ne ; expert in publi¢ opinion technology. Rather, ‘it is intended to 4. 
io a “ encourage school board members to take advantage of the tech- : 
. _ 0 . nology that’ is available to.thein from other sources. 
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«senior partner in education? -. 3 
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Js - By JAY W. STEIN : 
, : nat 4 - 3 . ; 
’ on 7 } a ; ® ata 
og ‘ i : ¢ . 
“Public education in the United States@qday is gov- Column -B and on future preferénces in Column C, 
-erned by a‘partnership of local, state, and’ federal According to ‘all «respondents (all) groups com- 
authorities, bined), the present influence’ on public education 
While local autonomy is a sacred tradition, and (Column A) emanates from the state and local gov- 
while the state is legally responsible for education, it ernments in an almost equal amount, 39% each.. The 
is no longer clear which is thé senior partner, which federal influence is viewed as considerably less at 22%. 
is the junior, and which par is the federal govern- Asked what the relative influence of each level of 
ment. _ government twill be in the1980's (Column B), the re- 
With .these concerns in mind, a recent study at.  spondents declared that the federal and state influ- : 
Western Illinois University assessed not only the pres: -" — ences will be 30% and 42%, respectively, with 28% left 
ent relative influences’ of federal, state, and local. gov- to the local government. 
ernments on public: education, but also what these A third question called for the Aepondents state- 
relative influences will be in the 1980's and what they - ment of what should be the relative role of each gov- 
should be in the 1980's. ‘ ernmental-political level on educatién in the 1980's 
Those surveyed for the study were’ (dish from ‘(Column C). Respondents would like to see 20% from 
hmong the most visible groups of policy makers in- - | the federal, 35% from the: state, and ach from the lo- 
education at all three levels—national, state, and local.” —_cal level. ca 
‘Each group in turn was divided-aecording to major Comparisons and contrasts among re opinions ex- 
function—lawmaking or policy formulation’ and: ad- ‘\ pressed by federal, state, and local officials offer some - 
ministration or executive . direction. Besides federal *‘ -good. news for local boards of education, along with 
and state legislators, selected from those who serve on some news that is'’not so good. The good news is that . 
education and _ education-related committees, the all of the .groups surveyed—inchiding congressmen— , : 
groupings included administrators in federal and state believe that local influence should be increased (of at, 
education agencies. Local government spokesmen least not decreased). The not-so- -good news is.that all. 
were school board presidents and school district su-© | of them—intluding x s¢chool board presidents—also be- 
, perintendents in Illinois. A tbtal of 901. questionnaires lieve that will not happen. ‘Rhey believe that, in, 
- was mailed to the various random samplings. spite of what shayld be, local influence will decline in 
The various groups of respondents are listed in they _the 1980's and that state arid-federal irifluences will in- 
table’on page 41. Their viewpoints concerning the crease. : ‘ ' gf 
present pattern of governmental and political influ- , Viewpoints on “the relative governmental- political «| 
ences‘on public education are given in Column A. Re- influences existing at present (Column A) are general- 
sponges. pene future ene are listed in*. ~ ly similar from one group to the next. State and local 
i / influences are, regarded as fairly equal (varying only , 
a "Jay W&Stein is professor of political science Ind éducation at «4 _ few points from: group to group) and somewhat 
Wats Iinots Unioersity, Maca is i ae sei deccted higher than the federal irifluence. The group which 
ee pleted toith i pmted by the University Research’ Council at _ takes exception i = the federal. Both members of Con- 
" Western. gress and federal administrators make a higher assess” 
‘ et Fg cane — . . : 7 a : : om = 
re ae ie . » % Gi ee + Ges | 


meutat the eurre at federal inthienee than do late and 
loo) Teaders. “As one se dam boar president cyitie uf 
ed, the chtterence ins the 
adack ol state aa locab ayonetiess of duamercoay ccledt 
Honal prowtins of conparatively recent ovigiu, Most 
u - ‘ol tlie sc hayes bees tederalls (itiaked, riaiv are feder 
ally funded. Besides venerabsud, tativ. hinels of catey 
worical aid: canmarked for spegictl parposes have he- 
come intesral parts of curvicadar offe rings. enrolluient 
trends, and) pliant development, ®ne nitilit list -snuch, 
Widely vaievinge areas as driver ciyselttore dine’ alnese 


lew Point probably teettects 


counseling, anc special assistance 
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to riinoridies. 
Loeal leaders may be 
~ ; . ne 
aul hard work (talent. raising.) 


energy. Guid reverie 


grows dime before the current: dependence ‘on federal’ 


hones and their aecAuutability: to the federal OVEN 
ment. However, they believe firmly that they ‘still re- 
tain the aajor iafluence at this’ dine. 
“appear to concede that, despite, their own increased 
© weight, the ongeing influence continies to belong to 
_ the looal level. (Another part of the study, not report: 
‘ed here, which shows the leade aship Milenees on spe- 
siils: entevories of publie edaication such as fi- 
nanee, curricula, 


and Cen aes this ex. 
planatioh. ) \ ; 


‘ Looking to thé future (Cohimn B), 


cific 


adriittiog, that (heir tradition. | 


Federal leaders 


i 


federal leaders | 


express it view closer ‘to that of the: state and local’ 


leaders, Members of Gongress differ the most, divers: 
ing also from: the edtteational ageney administrators 


ro 
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“teh as TO percent and more. 


Lae are . , a o : : . YY 
in Washitongi: buat the difference is stub relatively 


moderate, “Fhey comsdjpate the only group to predict 
for the T9SOS that the level of inffience will be 
About the same as the lederal influcpice, 

Alb leadership HIPs expect the federal bevel to in 
markedly frome the present, as 
fi weneral, the jutli- 
ence of the federal government is predicted to in 
crease: fda ronghhy one-third gol Qe’ total infhience ou 
‘public rhe ation. The federal Liwanakers, in fact, see 
the féderal role as carrving 86°) of the influence, Ac- 
cording. to state officials, particularly meribers of the 
the relative extent of infhrence will 


state 


crease its inflnence 


CGenerak Assembly, 


“be much more equally shared in the T9S80's, 


The marked increase predicted: for the federal role 
and the decrease in the local-role probably SECT Oe 
flect the heen awitreness of the steadily prdwing de- 
on Washiiteton programs and financing. 


pendence 
seems well established and. is) un- 


This national role 


likely to reverse itself within a decade, Some respon: 


dents may, Aven feel that such reversal is impossible, 
thanks to the shaky condition of the local property tix 
and the absence of clear alternatives, 
The role of state government is expected to remain 
about the gaune as it is at present. Tn part this may re- 


fleet the fact that the state is a kay participant in car- 


wing out much of ‘the federal proggamming and. fi- 
Nancie, 


4 , 
“The survey also“eive respondents an opportiiity 


. Opinions of Leadership Groups Regarding 


_? ; The Relative Influence .of Governments on Public Education 
. , Column, A Column BI Column c 
Relative A of in-- Relative %, of irfflu- Relat tive, %, of filo, 
: . ‘Mdence at present ence expected in 1980's ence preferred in 9780's 
Leadership Groups- © ‘Federal State Local Federal State. Local Federal State Ldcal 
Local (Illinois) ‘'s . . : . 
School board presi lents 22 °° 4? 36- 30 46. 24 19° 33 48 
_ School district superintendents” 19 - 40 41 30- 44 26 19 fm 31 50. 
Combined local 20. 41 39. 30 45 25. 19 32 49 
_ o 7 
“ State [Illinois} 7 3 i . vo 
~ * Members of General Assembly * 22 44. 346 a7 40 7 36 35 35 
Administrators in eevenment agencies, 22 37 «4 . 29 40 - 31 18 37 45 
. Combined state - = ¥ 222 ae BPE FD. 4G 30 21. g37 42 
Federal 4, -_ wo = = 
Members of Conga ae 36, 25° 36 36 28 24 34 Ay 
Administrators & U.S. Office ‘of .3 . ge 
Education: * = “23 36 4h 27° 4) ae Z| 38 4| 
Combined federal 26 36 38. 32 3830, 23 36 a1. 
All respondents ‘ 22) 39 B98 30 42 * 28 20 35 45 
7 {All percentages are rounded off} , — F 
.. ” *Lawmakers surveyed are those serving on education- related committees, Oey, a . 
, May-Aucust 197% °° ‘ ee 7 oe c 
\ oe : a ; 
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Senior partner continued ee 


now 


to measnre their predictions against their prefieenens ~~ ing shins: a ‘third of the influence, down, from what *: 


for the 1980's (Column C). In expressing their views 


_af what should be the relative influence of the three 


government levels in public education, school hoard 
presidents’ and superintendents hold that the federal 
role Should be the least influential, only 19%. about - 
the same as they hold Tt to be at present, 20%. All of 
the other groups. except for the state government law- 
wonld like to see the local level exercise a 
modestly higher influence than at present. The state 
lawmakers would like to sce each of the three levels 


~ exercise approximately a third of the total influence. 
- with the-state and local each having a slight edge at 


35%. Preferences expressed by the local leaders would 
seem to foretell a determination. to keep the réins of 
influence within the community. : 
Local leaders assert that the second greatest influ-“ 
ence on public education should come from the state 
level. The assertion seems to'mean that while school! 


- board presidents and superintendents have come to 


enjoy a‘certain reliance on Washington for the infu- 
sion of funds into the school ‘system! the histotic’ and 


_ 'traditional state support, of public education should’: 


. not succumb to. an increahng amount of federal influ- 


- elses 


Seno Board presidents want to see the state a. 
a oe 


they think it is now or what it is pre dicted to be in the 
1980°s.; This. desire parallels the: preferences on the part 


. of all other groups oe slightly more than one ‘third of 
.the itifluence from the state level. The two gronps pre- 


fering the highest influence for the state level, are the 
administrators in state educational agencies and the 


‘administrators in the federal U:S.. Office of Education. 


The considerable difference between the predictions 


“for the 1980's (what will be) and the preferences 


(what should be) raises questions of an ominous i- 
evitability. Are the. predicted trends irreversible, espe- 
cially when the expressed desire for the 1980's is in 
marked contrast? Is the leadership in any one greup 
so weak and helpless that it cannot plan? As one ob- 
server stated, perhaps there is no plan. | 
In characterizing~ the school board president re- 
sponse; the closeness of their viewpoints to those of 
the ghool district superintendents is very évident, For 


-most- estimates, whether concerning the present or the’ 
* future, board presidents and superintendents vary 
-only a ‘point or two. In their’ statements of how mugh 
‘relative influgnce the federal level should wield, they || 


agree completely. Inno other category—state or fed- 
eral—do two groups of _responde isplay such 
unity.. : ; : 


oo a ed 
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a : ig Me ee ase aan : — 
Ae oe - Local what? ’ ue 
\ sei 
F . ‘ ~ ds : on : oe ; : : : : 
Ong por wtine, most school decisions an . 1) Public disgatistietion pith, cdneutionil qurality 
e locally In piticular, local officials made those deer’ Hcresults) tnay be relatHate orn Brow preoc: 
sions regarding what would’ be taught and how and cupation with legal He ‘ments vind report 
‘those. related to the “activities of pupils and einplovees. fot att the expe siscol pupil anel teagher pet 
Wien a-teacher or principal concluded that acti” “Lolnanice, ee 
dent ought to be expelled, the decision was made ou 20 Vine will continne to change things: (ia atti - 
the seene with no reference to authority: higher than? Lion tay weet worse, but time like a pe siduhun 
the school board. He the conmpnity placed as high “has a wan af correcting excesses, The same 
value on Bible reading, then that could be accommo. avert: lh prohibit excesses oles Elna 
: Rated right along with the PI ge of Allegianee to ©  whool authority also sapport the reasornble nse 
the Mag. , GE that anthority. . on 
Times have lewis ‘d-and nit eitinely tor the bets, ; : 
= ter, . . : : Hg 
© First disadvantaged groups gad then individnal sti ‘ aa Too much law? 2 id 
dents and'e mplove es digcoverd#l that they had certain When a top industrial exeentive retired: last) vear, 
Fights protected by, the U.S. Constitution. .Not that heewas asked whether he'd do it all over again it he 
’ school officials ever had the h upthority. to discriminate eqnull, Wve the strngile to the top worth it?,. 
OF abridge individual fibertios; [they ust weren't qqies, ot He said, na. The intrusion of government: controls 
tioned when they did.) Disadvantaged gronps equine inty eve ty aspect of his Duisiness had re moved all the 4 
to include the physically and venggthe handicapped.” fin hetsaid, and de ‘d. probably: iin a differedt way to. 
. persons who did net speak Bag isly. the poverty strick® eke a living, 
en, and iow women, in adgitichn to racial and ethnic Denkilot hiv lies Kae Gas satay an exuggera. | 
“‘ninorities. tion, but there are peoplé in edue sition Who can svi 
¢ Then statejand federal lawmake vS dec ided that, t pathize With the sentiment, Sel iol \ydministr: itors tofh 
— they increased their financi: le ae nts to clue ule day are so bogged down with work. unrelated to kids’ 
tion, they onght tory, Ls ‘ or classrooms that-vou have to wonder whether they 
L) Play a more direct dole du setting priorities ‘Lor selected: their earcers bee: i they The educe ration ‘or 
schooling, suchas in voegtion: al and cayeer edu- , beeanse they like to fill ont/forms. 
cation, dn order to further the social a politi- Ae recent headline inWew swrek calle dl atteytion to 
‘ cal interests of the mation; and - . the problem by asking: “Too much law?” The article 
, i: Spal Gatanorecleume i the statutes ble eis 2 looked primarily at the growing body of Taw based on 
af iall-e bene tik culenen tole eclioGle ail we ‘conrt decisions and at judges avho assuiie contin! of 
; : : schBol Uistricts, : . 
that those rights are observed. 2 ‘re . 
% “The fourth Branch of government”. is the culprit, 
‘Legislative interest. in’ the relationship be ‘Aveen seecording to Owen B. Kiernan. “executive seerctary: of 
: schools and society as | quickly followed by a bur- the National+Association of ‘Secondary School Princi-” 
Pa > ee bure aueracy, The sweeping enactments #f the pals, referring ‘to: government) bureaus and AGENCIES, 
ongress and State le gislatures must be translated into These are the relative ly anonyinong bodies that ‘devel- 
. detailed Jregulations, communicated, enforced, and... op regulations to implement laws p passed by Congre ss 
‘monitored. Hence. each new.law brings with it a new and. state legislatures. 
wgeney (or part: of tone )° to sec thatthe law is. imple- Some people, ef course. bhame the lawmakers for 
mented and oheyed. .  - ' enacting legislation intended to cure every conceiv- 
As a result, local sMool: officials find they hav less able dll, whether social, politic: th, Jeanne, or purely 
; and less to do with ‘setting educational priorities. but personal. a 
more and more to do in s: atisfvi ing. thé insatiable appe- School: board ‘meynhe rs and administr stare’ tepici ally 
tites of regulatory agencies for. facts and figures. Ob? aureg that all three sources creiite té trible headaches. .°. 
viously, roany complex factors. contribute to this situa- ‘T I used to spend 90 pertent of amv time working 
tion But it’s w orth: the éffort to try sorting them. out with people and 10 percent with paper.” savs one rural 
hecause: - distriet: superintendent. “Now the ratio és reversed. 
oe ; 7 i oS oe, 
7 \ : , & : : : . ; - =— 
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sHppowedd to bantd aoc baci. wren d 
office to talk to thera 


, 
Foch rtenibe ns lchimnisthatens ten 


ts drack 


thaw cin | 
cant oeetoantoof the 
Nloreoven. ancl 


erally, wee on what shomtd be done “Cive 
the focal control Ghat we tised to fava” 

froather words. wetothoonte backs with: the? haw crit. 
the reuhiteny rimatie the caspections, the endless re 
parts an foros. Ghee directives, “edicts, and jeconne 
befous eet Tarek Co coti rincin ritsston. whack ik to 
Maybe 
Geclimie test scores 

HPs onotts Chotrh seliod people dont tad ao svaipa 
thet ear heoujthonal Counce af Click State School 


‘ : 
Ollicers contends Dien 


Wis, 
see that vornmesters get edtieated. 


dlo semmethinie: cdbout) Chose 


strumudes to reducer the 
cliticyredtape: combi out oot Woeshinton boreal, 
chief state to be 
people Jr parkof the problem, even while trying to be 
The 


WN the new biws atid roan. trois. 


school officers have viewed: by doe. 


p.actoot the solution, States initiate ae barge stare 
A tow uembersof Conutmress also express adarin at 
US Sen 
ator Chartes: Perey is saneng therm aid is co-sponuso: 


ine bevishition designed to curb Re independent pow 


the strameline: etleet of exveessive requbation 


erob governmental awencies. Perey points out 
Other thinus, that 


© 32 percent of those polled recently in aw nation 
Wide survey thonght big government was the sin 
whe biewest threat) to) the conn! s well-bei apa 
Only 10 percent febt that way about big business 
The Comptrotler Generalvestimates: that) federal 
reauihition costs the ecouomy more than S60 bil- 


lion a veu 


Elsewhowe, Verestceck re ports that colleges and ume 
verstties spend $2 billion a vear collecting dati, keep: 
ing records, filling ont re ports. and otherwise comply- 
inte with federal reguhitions. Harvard University facul- 
ty spen® 69,000 hours keeping required records daring 
tie LOTA-T5 school vear. ; 

Back it the basiness world. one. firm in Tole do. 
Ohi, told Business Week it hi ad to file more than 500 
reports with. 13 federal -bureans and 2.500 other re- 
ports to: state and local agencies. + 

Cléarly, the problems are wide spre. ud They also are 
_ becoming more wide Iv recognized even by the general 
* piiblic (which eve atnally pays the billy). Whether 
things will get better before thaw get worse is debat- 


seuble. Senator Percy's legislation was in the hopper a 


vear aga and didyteget far, Everyone is opposed to 


Colleges and universities spend 
$2 billion a year keeping records to 
‘comply with federal regulations. 


3 


then we ean, 


Ubon 


@ “2%. 8, # 


romuhitions and required: report except for the ones 


they tartate ol the Ones that support thei own pet 
propeets 
One night reasomddy wonder why schools pennet 


Atter’ 


state 


the federal government to push Chen arora 
HE cdueation ay not ce federal fumetran als oa 
AWD school need) to dois 
and) then they can 


tine tion to foreno: federal 
Tro nies toss those report: forms an 
the wastebasket. : 


Plas is true up, to pont ait least at was at ore 
tine Condder theo GlS. Stypreimie Gaonets recent curling: 
that state 
tedenul Labor LOVeTTTE HE | 
Moran respects is subordinate: to the federal ind 
Wit 
the stite degishiture, 
« 


and doeal governments sare not subypeet to 


; 
Stuntherds. Plowever, state 


school distiiets are partoot state governminent. 
Cover Washington can require of 


oan require of school distriets 


: The state-local partnership 


School boards traditionally have possessed exten 
latitude 
own aby dnhérent anthority, 
the leuyshiture Cauts at 
Md @sction is and -stias alw. IV's been a sts ite finetion, 
ICs one ob those funetions left to the 
the “reserved: powers” clarse of the Tenth Amendment 
to the OOS. Constitution  " an | 
~The Hlinois General Assembly hits seen fit to dele: 
vette certain dirties aud to locally elected 
school boards, While many ytitutory limitations are 
Mitac to aet, 


sive Tn local school vafbains not because they, 


but beenuse that is: bow 
‘ 


states through 


powers 
placed on the sehool board's it does 
er, have the power to enact policies within the confines 
oot those limitations 
At first ghince, there is no doubt as to the legisla. 
ture’s intent. Article 10 of The School Code is rather 
explicit in setting forth the duties and powers of Igcal 
school boards. This neatly compacted: section ‘of the 
Hlinoix Revised Statutes extends tosschool boards a 
balanced: portign-of responsibylity and, authority, Arti- 
cle 10 represents a compact: between the legislature 
and the local board--a quid) pro fo arrangement 
whereby the legislature shifts certain burdens off its - 
2 own shoulders in retum: for also shifting’ certain: dis- 
© crétiontry powers. That is. in holding the local board 
“responsible for the caliber of textbooks, the legislature 
lets: that board sefeet those textbeaks. 

e- Article 10 is stillintact, but the legisk tture has phiced 
2 growing number of restrictions on school boards. 
The tre nel i s for the state to assame ag inere asin 
amonnt of re spunisibilits agd iuuthority which had pre: 

hee a delegated to the local level, This is only 
however, Also.. 


viously 
partially: the doiniz cof the legishiture, 
consider that: 

) The federal government las forced the state to 


. 
. 


es Z 
- ‘. eas wl ‘ . 


‘> «Iturvors S€xoon Boarp JouRNAL 


“herent 


‘ 


dhieet control ot thee se boobs, 


Staite Hoar A al 


cou titetionab qaanebite: qretrodiaees 


a 


(vt pede’ dinetbet 


he 


bared On 


pertint new footer ta the state focal velatinedips 


Yolu. 
Pte TOOn 
\.1 
wll celitiousdip between 


tolgchd 


creation ob a tsoot 


o) 


1) people to cleserthe the te 


the State uel ver dP es 


Banca) ated boca bodrds 


Ath AWS 


Doda Noventber, 1970, Hlinon. voters elect dl a dee’ 
cates? Pebornarr as Sr PL trlenit of publi Then ft tne fren 


Michiel Bakalis wars the: fist ta Mend hie. 
Uhe OSE previonsdy took ao nore 


ast thahy 


revubatea sy aera y 


bom, straee onented posture Vithomeh Bakales 
~v 

softened Tis approach atten a conple: af Vea he never 

softened: his cb termanitiant te chines this. Stonpls 


“Py taka sare: decrsrans Chat sproviousty trad) heen 


AIST 


state 


Tooally aud) fy daakime schol distuicts 
Hote folly to the state. he 
lo al rlanouship that coubl plove perinenent. “Phie 
courts ruled: bint out of order whep he tied to settle 


ihacle 
forve “dah. Tttes an the 


“olabor dispute un Decatar De spite vocal protests vy 


Hy other oeeastons this wes the orks tine: Hakiihs 


’ 


Wats serrousts chiatle sited 


. 


It is wrong to ask whether the legislature 
can impose a particular program or 
restriction; the proper question is 
whether the legisletre should do it or 
leave the matter to local discretion. 


J The challenge tayciig sehool ho: ds. is tore establish 
with the shite a rel, jitionship that is work, thle andar 
dest) nad: ible, 
nothe fairl evaluated without a clear specification of 
duties and expectations, so afschool baard cannot per- 
form: to stundards that are not stated, “Roglay’s: school 
board is qustified im asking: the legislature: 
vou wont frome us 27° ee 

To the average board member, it appears that the 
state is imaposing more and more responsibilities on 
the schools while leaving local offietals less and less 
authority. to deal with those re eee It’s cer- 


sked to do more 


> tainly: trne that schools are being 
and more beyond. simply teachin thé “hasies. Few 
peaple would arene: that educational *ittitutions 


o.. 
ERIC 


should not play a’ key role in promoting human eqal- 


ite: SAVIN, the environment, and perpetuating: oar 


de smoerutic forin at cove TOT nt. 
However the? legislature sometimes: inmposes a‘re- 


ww 


Just as an employee's, pe formance cane, 


"Wraitielo , 


sponsibility without providing the .correspondiifg au- 


thority (or-the financial resourcés). Requiring binding 
arbitration -in = the .dismissal of tenured teachers is? 
probably the best example of the Tegislature’s failure 


tween the 


af varets, 


to beep the faith wath setioob boars CWourels vetaan 


Statupory  respemeabadity fen rermevtng anaitibactony 
teachers While Lackime: Qhe statutory aitithearit. tes ahs 
sand * . v 


Coonctally speaking. however, the levashatunes csiiab 


Wh does tot slutt anitt@hity without shettia: resqoanst 
Fobty fo the cevtent) that the dewpdatiie roandates 
comme of study. the fevistature places au outs Jower, 


shoul ie hie responsability fon curetrentian 


Foard thave Tess und Teas toon about what Voie 
half be othered, (hey shoulder lee arial Tess of the tes 
spousthility. for the oappropriteness of Mie pe 


School howd menbers may not the this state abt: 

Haus bet the lesistature as fall within Ms thalits HW eN 
Pandit, or contracting the tesponstbrlities of Posts: 
His wrong te ask whether Che levashiture car aiard.ate 
ao partienhar school Proggan, the. proper question ts 
should doit) Et comes down 


whether the lesashiture 


thea qlestion of whether the public is better served dy 


Jestv ina 
a 


lesshitive aetiou on by 


wonnatter to doeal ais- 
yretion , 

ee bnrden hoon the 
convince the 
served throuih local deeision making 
some burden, indeed. in vlew of the jane special in: 
terest gromps and tudividial Lawifiakers who lave pet 


notions they wafit imposed on school districts. 


tdvecates of local control to 
that the public is hetter 
Phas ts an 


lewistature 


The mort difficult relationship to fathor is that be 


local board and the State: Board of Edtren 
tidh. Phe latter is a beady required by the THlinais Con 
tl former is not. However, the levistiture 
the real anthoritv. for education resides and 


vtthutton,: 


HN hie me 


it is “up: to the legislature to determine the re spective | 


powers, and Wntie ssoof both the State: Bourel and local ” 


‘o 
t 


As, stated: earlier, the duties, and powers of local 
boards have always been pretty to find in the 
statutes, Phe problem comes in exaduining the duties 
and powers of both the “old” superinte ndent of pub- 
Hie instrdction and the * State Board of Educa- 
tion. Statutory danvuave de degating Lingua: ge to these 
state agencies is quite simil: ir to the Jann. we relating 


to focal aN . 
In Article LOYof The School Code. we find that it is 


aduty of, docal school boards: 7 —s! 


4 } 
att } 


: easy 


new" 


“To adapt and enforce all) necessary rles for 


the quanagement and governtoent of the public 
schools of their district” , eve 
“To direct what) branches of study? shall he 


tunght and what apparatus shall be used 


“Tn Artabk: 2, we find that the supe Sutaienn of pnib- 
lic instruction has these powers aud duties (which are 


~ now transferred: to the State Board ? 


a Ai 


“To supervise all) the public shieals in’ the 
Sti ite, a Be 1 @ 
“Toa make rules necessary to carry into efficient. 
and uniform effect. all laws. for establishing and 


~ 
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Iho. peatand 
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ternal seuatertne tae 


Hall Yeo 


ey 


Phe esate vette tthe Jruats wae 
the deg teeede ter ttatne thy apy 
telatnebay: dateeen the Houck oaet bed 


Latione tents 
porate 
Icareds ct oe gli 

4 
tid 


Taurst 
Perks poli les 
Seeoud, 


Wieitae ’ 


st Tlu 
detevated 


operation 


Pawar pout. out froma the we oe thea. 


Ni frorl ( Mel 
thie to 


ot schools 


vyuuites a Lows poaple Me 
eoverminne the 


the State: 


dats 


thee rreather Board tor 


“iniytohee etye thas sumedsted: lecaslation which would ce 


“the appropriate celitionshap between the 
Board aud the focel boone . 

The results that both: the State Board and the focal 
Doan schiuie std responstbilties For ‘annie: the 
schools Vhe State Bowdoin fact often ignores the ey 
Istencr of local boards iats commumieations me estab 
and dn asst che 
reetives to school hoard cniplovees ior thea part. 
meen local school leaders wontld like to fook ou the 


State Board asa benevolent and benign supporter. an 


lishing vations appeal procedures, 


advocate of better funding a ready: sanree of helpfil 


SETVICOS, 

As divergent as thes mia be, 
dent. The d@ys when administrators ahd) boards had 
from remain Perinat them schools are ne 
That 
VbAt 


The 


far behind us. 


was docal control and. still is in tthe minds of 
Hlinois Offqee of Madned- 
federal pres- 
sures nid: following the lead of MichaelHBakalis iu al- 
The 


school funel- 


State Board ane the 


tery the traditonal definition-of local control. 
advocate of adequate 
ing and the Office of Pducation does provide services 
te school districts. But) the 
stutelocal partnership most firinly are. fo « , 
“Hire another socal workeror well ati off Vour 

state aid” . 

Or words to that fe rag 

Whether a particnlar decision should 
Iv or by the state, may not be clear. But it is.certainky 
clear who caitenls the purse strings and that's enough 
to bliaff most school boards into compliance. even 

ee 
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bot widaes have preees, 


words that ce ment the’ 


ye made focal’ 


hea thee are beatil opie tien Che pape ty daa 
prurtre cba die ete 

AS re mr ae) Ce 
laine euotabisrtigtaes ue Hoe spl Peers TS 
fhe vee Wha) thre Laas be te dpthan eovatal 
chon fant oc beebont Gaodb ctaplescrts cai. scenen 
clovecl thet mmcitabnal ais laa dine Hs ate 
hen thi td ty nc a Tea Heceds teal iy lease thet 
paver, Tacs tee the tenet Vives whotthoes are og Sore 
Lacanill erleal dee tder HPs u power are uw ttlorg 
for spt nil ve lieved tuned ih ofa tis AAT TIS theta al coursed 
Sor thie State: Bove Ae cree ts Prete rties cant 
Shae alistints avi an those wits tMiat Appear to 
rovedye da retains @owers ol Joost Denials Dts sana 


Donatten ab Cohan sa bape ab decadh confine re 


| ttosbiape 
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An uncertain future 


school hoards digght seer Jo depend 
° . 


dae 
types the lew 


fotoiee 
Soleaihy dbelmeatia, (hea powers 


tatebations to the powess ob the State Board Hhawever, 


thie rowiae tester pores noe gly another thre. 
viecehroarnsion Wall that state be adie to keep edgtroal 

\ , : ™~ 
of eddeation away froma Woastipgctan ' 


Inthe bree world) “ecard to ore kero ledin: 
able .pokestian tha problen moore «at publi sett 
ment. Gemral Metorw Chant Pbomas Vo Marphs 
ays that Tawinikers and regulators are merely peace 
meee te public option and that rf busmess world serve 
the deniind for wovern- 


Consemiers morte acequaateds 


tol, 

> Phere is somethine in what Minphy says for school 
officials. Many unfavorable 
ssulted trom: the thortgtless acts of school boards and 
administrators. Althooh these court suits tavelvey’ 
minute fraCtion of total school districts. they affect alll 

And alth@agh public polls show that mast 


cent control world: subside. 


comet decisions tiave re. 


istricts. 


citizens bear No HH will toward schools, those sutne —-- 


polls show that inest citizens are) poorly informed . 
about schools. a 

Its possible. tietohates that school officials create 
some of their own Yrief by not marshalling public sup- 
promt orn some cases, dy niet adequately represen tinge 
commnity vattnies, 

i “adc: atinnt, Iawe WET. function. 
Public *nolice in education is established by elected 
representatyes inthe legislature and on school boards 


These elected) representa- 


isa Governmental 


not by popularity polls. 
tives are held accountable both by the courts (nobody 
Tikes to be sued) and by the political process (nobody 
thikes to Tose an election)! But these proce Ssys sire slow. 
\Withe ss the 
Shite: tor their failure to ore “spond “rapidly tie sogial 


reanihar criticism of Congress aid thy le “re 


necds, . 

The road to rapid change is to wetia piece of ena- 
“bling legislation enacted into Law, with responsibility 
administrative 
ys 


tor assigned to 
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When dhe Nader Committee for Citizens in Edu- 
“cation heard from a Gallup Poll: d other sources. ‘thats 
a citizens’ participaffon in “public sducatiort . in the, . 
tale as. a. citizens’ advocate to try to determine if; in’ 
- fact, this was true, and if so, achat could be dohe ‘about 

Gt Consequently, we eStablished a speciabhNCCE 
* «+ * Commission on Education Governance, ‘which gindees 
a ae? series of public hearings in five’ major ‘cities to 

plish this objective. At the hearings we ‘heard 
testimony’, fom school -board members, teachers, legis: 
lators, and. other citizens. The full findings. of ‘the‘cam; - 
Thission ’ and _ its - "subsequent recommendations,’ *of 


_ United States was declining; we felt it was part of bur” 


ba 


citizens in n public education: We, found early ‘ia the © 
series - of hearings, however, that it it was better toask. 


* what contrdls public education. -Our answér focused 


. and state legislators. . 


which this presentation is.a part, will be published” in a 


a. 


_ *boék form later this summer: 
We started the project with questions Tof swho’ dovs 
control public education, who should contro] public 


Carl Marburger is a senior associate with the National Com- 
mittee for Citizens in Education, an’ ‘organization dedicated to « 
" protecting the rights of a in public education> 


ue is a former commissioner education in New Jersey. 
A = 


tee 


. This article is reprinted wi permission “of her 
. Pennsylvania © ‘School Boards Association: *Tt was orig- ~ 
_+ inally prepared as one of: several presentations to the 7 
. PSBA’ Commission to Strengthen Local Lay C ontrol. - 
‘of the Public Schools. - | 
“The PSBA Commission ‘recently completed a year- 
_ long study and concluded that there has been a “sub- 
. . SAntial deterioration in local Jay control.o . public ‘ed. u- 
” fication during, the last several, years.” ommis- 
‘sion blames increased state legislatién at spells ‘out 


broad policies and the state education agency and state 
board whose interpretive rules, regulationsand guide- 
lines. “have increased. their share a power at tthe ext 


“on ‘three forees that had the greatest. ¢ effect’ on the ad- 
_-tninistrative , control of - -edigttion: teachers, ‘eitizens, ie 
The issues we found that give risc to. the appearance 

of undermbcratic practiées “in school governance. and” 
hence,,the frustrations of these groups in ‘their efforts: 
to ‘participate, break down as follows: At the; school 
‘level we have heard how the administrative : ‘process 
of decentralization provides opportunities for citizen. 
Participation. We have heard, .xbout successes * “and 
failures of citizen attvisory committees, the most ‘suc- ..* 
cessful being those most’ under the “will of the princi-. 
pak” By and large, however, we found at our hearings 

_ that most citizen participation. is grounded | in an “ad-, 


fe 
~~ tay 
e*. 


a 


‘education, and what are or shovld be the roles of * | visory role” Outs: le of the policy- -making process. This 


isa version of the historical and legislative | : 
of the*citizen-as the policv-maker and also an’ 
inversion. of our moregmodern motidn that the skilled 
técMnician pene the alternatives and consequences, 


-pénse of the local school board.” — 
The. Commission also, puts some blam 
tive school boards. and: public apathy, v 


‘ combined to “create a fertile field for agergssive. union 


ue 


. over to the state board. } 
? 


leaders, adept: lawyers, and professiona 
seriously erode thé lay control of public education.” ~ 

-PSBA has been, locked in a Jong struggle with the 
_ Pennsylvania State. Board of: Education over .a. cam- 
plete rewriting of that. state’s school code. PSBA says a 
the proposed new code tethoves many of the powers 
traditionally granted to ‘local: boards and turns them - 


: “ a ‘ 


‘Listen to ‘citizens c: 


continued . 


.? ane legislative srastments to guarantee 
_ unifarmity of schooling and to assist in making 
‘schools efficient and productive have severely ' 


weakened the strength of local school boards» 


while the ‘citizen’ hnd their representatives set poli- 
; cy. \ oe A 
ar The .uneven balanée of power in the administrati n 
‘branch of government in policy-making is evidenceg 
also at the local and ‘state school board levels, as well 


"" as the. legislative level. The assignment of executive |” 


os - . functions’ to highly skilled experts ‘has altered the leg- 

' ¢ ¢*fslative rele of local a 
State legislative enactments to guarantee uniformity 
of schooling and to assigt in making schools efficient | 
-and productive have seve sly weakened the strength. _ 
“of local school board agers, especially in poli- 

~ ey-mdking and collective barpajning = = 
Collectiv - bargaining: ‘itself has\produced a dramatic 
change inthe govemance.of. Ame ican schools. “We 
> - Suggest that legislatures are allowing the batance of - 
~“, power to tip in favor of teachers’ organizations. In its 
“Pyyest sense, however, collective bargaining Ys an im- 
~ portant model of democratic decision-making and ¢an 


ie ‘help:improve American‘public education if it is prac- - 


ticed pfoperly and openly. The citizen has-nothing to 
_ fear fo oe bargaining if ft is accessible to the 
public. :: 

In =chool policy-making and decision-making, his 
torical attempts to “take politics out of the schools” 

‘, senhancing administrative “professionalism,” along. 
* with efforts; to \achieve sefficiency and productivity.) 
have given rise in part to an industrial model, at both, 
the district and local ‘school levels. We believe there 
is a need to distinguish. between the political and the’ 

‘industrial models for decision-making and: to sub- 
2 stitute the former for the latter. © 


, Policy model for educational services . a 


_ Based on analysis of the foregoing issues, the NCCE 


 commission’s plan for réstructiring school governance 


- focuses on tHe pote between the administrative 1 4 


« 


oo wt 


ee +  * = « 


~ a 


id state school board members. . 


* “as manager ‘especially'in oli raking and. 
pecially in policy 


Pe PE gO cote ae collective bang aining.” ae oe Bey. Me 
. ; Fe, . : _ vs : % P ee wee ~ Ss ¥. # : iets . ot 


“se a le idative functions: of government and i 


Cole ae 


‘a reconsideratidn of eeurrent administrative arrange: . 


- ments, Our intent is to form a policy. model, for: educa: 


tional services that assures that the legitinrate rights, ; 
«and interests of individuals.and communities are ade-’ . 
quately represented. We recommend the adoption of 
a total plan for restructuring school governnance, but 
if fiscal constraints, essential planning time and or- . 


- ganizational needs and other considerations neces- | 
: gitate adopting some pieces and not others, we strong: 
ly ugge they be used as interim ste ‘towarda. total. 


plan for democratic school governancey., 


Recommendation 1. The: NCCE * Comimission oA, 
Education Gvoermance recommends that: steps" be ho 
_ taken to revitalize. the legislative protess in educa- e 
* .tiptial policysiaking. There aré three dis evels’ 
sat‘ which school policy’ should be formu ted: the 
school, site level, the school district-level, and the stdte 
level. At eacli of these’ levels, a legislative body should * 
function both aS" policy-makers and as monitors of 
palicy. implementation. vO . 


Recommendation’ Il. We recommend that: ‘fhere be *® 
a.redistribution. of policy decisions at each legislative 3 
level; ‘state, local, and school site. At the school site 
level there'should be a school council ‘withggppropri 
ate responsibility and authority. This school coun ’ ; 
should be elected and should share authority and re" 


"Elected:school councils should - , 
_-. Share responsibility for curriculum, 
school program budgeting, school 
progress reports and: personnel *- 
at ca o& ‘kd 


wo 


* are 


A aoe & 


“sponsibility for surriculam: ahvel program budgeting, . F 


™ 


.school . progress reports. and personnel “exgluation.. 


‘Decal school. boards should retain authority angel re- . 


‘ sponsibility for. eijuitable distribution of serviceé, pur- 
chasing, contracting for professional services, special 
education’ services, long-range planning for séhool site 
‘ahd program development, accounfing an {fiscal con- 
trol; and evaluation and dissemination of information * 
on school performance.. Local school Boards should | 
especially retain’ responsibility for tedcHer negotiations . 


‘and. be adequately eerie ‘consultant shelp to. oa 


assist in this endeavor. - 4 


. The. NCCE commission also recomm nds. that the ~ 


geil school board establish procedures to involve the 
mae in the negotiations PEELE: Ce. sproce- 
, dures dre inchision of Iay members ‘in collective Bag- ° 
gaining committees, public hearings, broad dissemina- 


_ tion and. distribution gf the board’s position and-iss-_ 
‘sues, pen~and publicized negotiations and press ‘at- 


tendance at meetings. oa 
State boards of eduéation should. maintain ultimate. 
Gentes for _ guaranteeing * that educational: services 
dequajgly and equally provided; providing for 


‘, minimal state standards; evaluating and disseminating 


information: on school performance; guaranteeing the. 
‘civil rights of parents, students and teachers; devel- 
and regulations for restructuring 
school organizatjons and. policy- mee ig, and guaran- 
* "teeing complixfice with judicial a state orders. 
State legislatures should sut substantially increase the 
‘power and staff support for eddéation: committees so 


that effective legislative monitoring can be performed: 


I'm sorry, but t I can't an your school board 
a predict. next year's school revenue. What do 
'- you-think | am, a ‘Governor? 


cP 


“"At the schaol site iavell the » & 

. 'séhool district level and the: state’ 

level, & legislative body should, we 
_ function both as policy-makers 
. and as monitors of policy 
- " implementation." 


Abe each on task must be sen piled inde- 
_ pendently . of the executive: or adiinistrative branch. 


cs 


' " Balanced negotiating incentives Pt 


~The NCCE, commission ecommends i the : state 
guarantee the right of teachers to organize and negoti- .. 
ate on matters relating to\teacher welfare and ‘bene-» 
* fits ‘amg also that basic’ gon for bargaining be 
--Getablshed to provide each side with balanced incen- 
"tives to reach agreement. Such existing éonstraints as 
_ tenure laws, required _ instruction days and* pupil- 
“teacher ratios make’ negotiating side. sanegvaly and | 


~ should: be revised. 
State laws requiring budget submission: by date and 


* form should be revised to’ allow for a inore desirable ; i 


economic and program outcome. The effects of epee 
laws “on collective ‘bargaining’ should -be taken into « 


-cohsideration and eff6rts should be madé to isolate the 


budgetary process from the negotiating process. 
The state’s major. responsibility in .public education 


* collective’ bargaining is to establish a: sef of rules 


which is fair to all sides and guarantees adegyate pub- 


ic access and influence. Once that framework is estab- ~ 


“ished, ‘stage ‘officials. shoul dislet aihe lacal. 
 dispittes. The NCCE commission ommends that 
all educational meetings conducted at whatever level, 
including regislative committee meetings and. negotiat- _ 


ing sessions, + tbe open to the public. and /ér° its repre 
sentatives and, to representatives of the néWs media. 


‘state ta r 


As an ong@ing ramification of the reform process, 
“a scm task force should be appointed in each 
* l 


alize the education system as an acces- 


. sible: and respansive democratic institution providing 


"equal educational opportunity for all.’ : 


, The NCCE conwission recognizes these recommen- ’ 


~ , dations for reform a are a congeptual franiework for the. 
governance structures of 7} Public schools: As such, fhey 
are a statement of what needs to, be accomplished, ‘Rot 
a statement of how to get it done. , ? 


_ ~The key to the situation is that school. boaids. rites 


been dependent on the expertise of'-the administra- 


tion too long. They should assume legislative monitor- - 


ing responsibility and reach out in negotiations ses- 


sions to obtain consultant help. They must be on the * 


lookout for what's pterae to kids. & 


fa | 


a 
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Viewpoint 


Defensive school boards ae 


bs “s Keprinted from the 
Ilinois School Board Jonrnal ~ 
January-February 1976 ° 


‘are askin for trouble ~ — 
= g a: Le i we gO i . mo ~ ae 
a = “ & ee ; 
: e if . = ; A o : a cy a 
" .° a ee : ; ‘Si No? 
ve Te iver heel boatds. néeded gqod coca “investigation “of. ah situations: ‘there is’ no way of 
: vie tinte is nqw. imei for sure what is going on. However,.there are 


Thé majority of school districts across Illitiois must - 
mo tnake unprecedented | reductions in spending. In ‘most. 
cases, the budget cuts go deep into: ‘programs and staff, 
* drawing forth painful cries from employees whose ser- 


vices the district can no longer afford: and from 


“parents who sce thetr chitdren being denied their ac- 
customed educational programs. Conimunitics that see 


ferred elsewhere cry but perhaps the, loudest, 
The blame; of course, is hetiped_ipon ‘the 
~ De: board. The board can react ih, ae of tivo w? 


“£'1). The board’ can ‘react. ‘xéllexivealyito t Srotional 
sg ~ outcries by” withdrawing-into itself. Such 
ro quietly w ork out its own solutions to finance prablents 
m "stand trv to keep the bad news from the public. If the 


po NEWS. ‘leaks « rout, the ‘board. may “go undetground” 


through illegal secret meetings in order to: avoid emo- ; 


tional, confrontations: with irate citizens.. ° 


+ 


) The board can decide to share the prableit with. 
e community. Recognizing that the factor’, reating 
f° the-financial-crisis fre. bevond the; board’s cogt¥ol, this 
beard sats kto its community: “Here's the, x 
to live with it.” 


es Boake that | react: adltncivany. “are ene 

their own troubles. Not onlyado they. draw the initial 

» *» blame for budget ccuig-and do, nothing ‘to allay or 

i 7 a , shift that blame~-thev draw ‘additional public criti- 

aes: - @ism for trying, to ‘hide the facts. Those that discuss 

. their Lae Sita in elieears secret sessions s also. 
“Fare -breaking “tHe *latv . . 

Opefully, not many, Sicds are taking the de- 

Fonsive - approachsedr. Attgm ting to work out their 

. problems PRG ‘The/Ilfingis Press Association, re- 

ports, howeveX that a few schsol boards appear fa be 

. doing just that. David West, secretary-manager of) the 

- “IPA, recede called ‘the Hlinois Association of) 

Boards to voice his concern. ye 
’ “Severag of our member néwspapers ave expressed 
suspicion that some school boards are violating the 


s, 


Open Mcetings Act,’ West said. “Without a thorough ; 


p » & 7 
i os ¢ “ 


rd will 


" their: schbols beiig closed and student bodies ase ; 
YY 


oe 


oblem.-It’ ses 
yours as muuch as it is ours. Help us sclect the ‘best | Mey 


’ 


“+a school board! is. more ‘than 
. vent& the board from capita thizings on dn opporyit 


"of a tax increase’ (if that is part of the final decision). 


16° 


. réports of boards making-sogie very important budget 
cuts with no public discussion. It is natural to suspect’ 
_ that such “discussions are c tally place in illegat score 


aa meetings.” 


Apart. from. being illegal, West makes the additional 
point that,.such .meetings are bound’ to make lita ° 
doubly difficult for board members and administra, 
tofS.yThe news media will eventually find out what is 
gojng . on, and_ the public will assume—rightly. or 
‘Wrongly—that school officials have something to hide. 

He might have added -that -défensive withdrawal by 
ie -destructive. It pre- 


° 


_ put.the’“publi¢” back in public: education inf; 
ang. constructive way. cae 
; aptly is ‘education feoed with an issue that attracts 
the’concern of virtually eyeryone. Most school districts 
hear regularly from special interest groups and indi- 
‘viduals with personal complaints. When the issue is 
cutting out’ sports, dropping elementary music, in- 
‘ercasing class isize, or. sing a school—virtually 
everyone bécomes interest el. ; 
* Human nature being what it js, the fi i seople to ., 
approach ‘the board with ‘ advice” will of if be’ those 
who. condemn the board no matter what and vote 
against g tax inercasc. But there js a silent majority in 
“most districts that also cares ahout schools. This group * 
generally assumes that the. board, administratign, and 
faculty are doing an acceptable. job. This is thetatp 
that must bé heard from and be involvéd in making 
major crisis decisions. This group. is muimcrically. su~: 
‘perior to gll others, and is the one that must sypport | 
whatever final decision is made. and must vote in favor. 


. 


In the one hand 
“staving off the 
board's back. On the i a hand, it lends undue,» 
weight to the viewpoints of those special i interest’ 
groups and others who do speak up. 
There are persons in every community who devote 
- their lives*to bedeviling the school board (or so it 
~’seemis). In a crisis, they aye the ones that panic the [* 


ge a try to stampede into some unwise course ‘_- 
. ty" ; ; a err 1 


- Apathy’ is a double- -edged sword: 
it means that the silent majority is 


‘ 


7 7 ae 


ar 


bev? 


4 


. wnity thinks. . 


+ ‘school board should ‘inform its citizens of 


a 


of action. If the board oay Ahold | on and keep. its wits 
about it, it is oe to cut through the cmotions and 
accusations arid get sup ort of the responsible mem-. 
bers of the community. Tt is essential, however, that | 
the board:* . % 


© 


1) Be to gh enoug! to withstand criticism and. yet 
sensitive evtough to u derstand: what the totaf commu- 
2) Be ywilli sie Jacaision making, - the 
sone: Kat 
le wyant and are. nvatliog | to pay for. : 


"Veo ‘olvestent ‘of, the commiunity— —through’ Fistins 
eer) ‘comm ees, surveys, ete. Generates some 


Ifpternal politics ind nersondlify. clasti- 


are stig external, including an. econoiny that com- _ 


” bines spiraling, prices with unemployment, ‘declining 
h gates,’ growing demands for services, af a lack 


‘public's traditional dislike’for tax increasés.”: 
e As''a. key part of. its communications 


life—income vs. expenses—and 


we 


trictis Afnancial facts 
(b)' what brought those facts about. : 
In addition to seeking Comupynity understanding of 
its financial plight, the sc 
community: sltfie in the d 
that plight. The board nc 


the community 


whe 


Local wh 


s 


continued from page 10 


- any 


agency. Therg watch’ that agency gros! aba expand 
“upon that law. 

The notioy that public sentiment will determine the 
eventual ra Sof local boards maybe wighful thinking. 
, A1976 Gallup’ poll revealed that wa 
cent) thought local boards should have more Sponsi- 
bility for running the schools. But there are many 

+ forces-working to thé contrary. fi8 ee aa 

.For one thing, board. membcrs, adeinistotons and 
teachers arc all human, They make mistakes. It’s an 
unfortunate fact that when one misguided teacher 
turns a cattleprod on one recalcitrant pupil, thousands 
~of school administrators across the state may soon oe 


a 


re people, then theyought to pro-, -. 


Ani is sae accom. . 


xancial planning at the state level. Add-to these _ 


ort, . the 
) the dis- : 


iT board. should - let the .. | 
Fision of how to live withs 

ot surrender ‘its ultimate a 
authority and responsibility. Byt y then the board and. ie - 
are confronted” With atl of. the same. — 


‘required to seat ds dite progins that ‘attleprods 


eople_( 67 per- 


: vee * ig 


facts, ee are goal dit hott will come to about | 


.' the same,conclusions. ° 


‘When the community is _ficed with & 1 choice beN 
tween a tax increase.or a strious program cut, at least 
some pcople will catch gn to what.the school board is’ + 
up-against. And it ‘is, te all, the entire conymunity 
that will have to live with tlie final decision—GRG 


“I Tike « vote background, but In m, scafrales you u'll need - f 
_ afew more college credits before the state will. ap- ee 
” prove: you as a school volunteer. i 


, a ’ 


x } 


not used in their Schools. : 
When one school board ‘loses 2 lawsuit for refusing 
to Ict a girl take auto mechanics, the Tesulting fpror 
produces a ban on father-son banquets. __ ae 
When a few school boards fail te provide due pro- cae 
_ cess, in suspending students, the result is a proposal to ‘ 
take disciplinary powers -away from local officials, 
‘This in spite of the ‘public's ranking of student disci- 
pine (lack of) as the major. problem with schools. 
Once crcated, government-agencies are not all that 
rgsponsive to public sentiment. ; 
But what other hope is there for school boards than | 
to build public support by giving constituents a fair 
deal and working. to convince lawmakers to extend 
them the same?+GRG - 


: 


" iysea Netwservice) “the. American : publis i 


ge that'localschool ‘policies should be sot by lotal.; 


«school ‘boards. At the same time, citigens Want’ mu ane 


“more involvément: i in decision making. than ° they OW 
Have. so 2s 
‘+ + School board ee may find these the nee in-. 
_ teresting condlusions in the “Eighth’ Annual 
Poll of the’.Publicg Attitudes Toward the Public 
Octpber Phi Delta Kappan. -, 

Sixty-seven percent of the adults atievtiongal said 
they would like to'see Ideal ‘sclfool Boards—not state 
or federal governments—take on more responsibility _ 
in running the schools. - ee 

_ Byan ie reater margin, 90% of the yesporilafites 
indicated a willingness to serve on citizén advisory 
‘committees, if such commnittees ‘existed in‘their Qy wn 

3 local districts.’ In: his ‘antalyss ‘of the survey, George 
: Gallup, notés that while. -many of’ the 90% who ‘said 
= a at meat would. like to serve.on such committees“ ‘might 

d it impossible or impractical to carry out their in- 
"tention, still an extraordinary number of persons in a 
- typical community are sufficientl ‘interested to fill 
places. on a score of committees. Add, 


be involved in local school matters.” 

Apparently, the public shares school ' bowed ‘inem- 
bers’ concerns about “unionization of teachers” 
’ bargaining. Thirty-eight percent of those ‘polled feel 
that teacher unionizatidtt has “hurt the quality of pub- 


if such commit- 
tees were appointed, then hundreds of citizens might : 


allop, is 


Schools,”’ conducted ‘last “April and Dublished in the . ° 


Reprinted from the 
_ Illinois School Board Journal 
November- -December 1976 


a ad 


rset «* ie : = E ‘“ Seo 


* posed to 47% of men); and 73% pf ‘both sexes in the 
_ 18-29 age group approve extending the scopé of teach- 


‘er bargaining powers to include such matters as the 
curricylum, class size, and teaching methods. 
_ Lack of discipline again surfaces as the most im- 
‘portant probjem. local districts must deal with today. 
‘For the seveNh time in eight years, “lack of discipline” 
was the. mdst\mentioned - among. all protleius con-~ 
fronting publié schools, : 
Moreover, a question new, “to! the survey this year 
(soliciting opinions on ways. to: “improve. the quality 


of public, school - education” ) bared answers that « 


ae the spublic’s concern about lack of discipline. 
he top responses to ' “improve” schools: 


_ Devote more attention to pee 


‘of basic skills: 51%, 

: Enforce stricter discipline, 50% 

Meet individual necd ‘of aEnts ‘+ 42% 
“Improve parent/schpol relations . 41% 
Emphasize moral d@velopment , 39% 


' In a relate 
havior, ‘67% 


uestion 


the. re§pondents | saidi the 


- domain—traditionally a task of -parents ‘and ‘the: 


and« © 


lic school education,” 27% feel it has matle no differ- _ - 


ence, and 22%: think it has helped. Ironically, while 
“onl 22.56 ‘of the respondents think at teacher unions: 
“h ve, helped, . 52% approve “extending teachers’ bar-— 
faining powers beyond pay and working conditions” 
‘such. mattets as class size, the curriculum, and 
feaching methods. # 
-\Teacher bargaining was one of the few topics in the 
', Survey where the age and sex of the respondent.made 
_a significant. difference in opinion: » women are far 
“more receptive than:men .to extending the, scope of 
“teacher bargaining (56% of women favor this, as oP ; 


. 0% 


feos go. 


~ cent years”. means “the quality of edutation tony) is 


church. And, of the, many qualities important tothe 


overall development ‘of. children (such as thinking for. - 


oneself, getting along with Sthers, actepting responsi- 
bility), people most frequently .chose “high moral 
standards” as tlie quality most neglected by’ parents 
and schools alike: When asked to identify citizen ad- 
visory committees on which they would like to sit, half 


of those willing to serve selected committees dealing ~ 


with ‘ ‘discipline and related problems.” 

The ‘ ‘back to basics” _movement, is gaining public 
support as revealed in Fesponses to several questions 
on this year’s survey. - 

“Teaching of basic skills” emerges first among he 
proveménts in the quality of education desired by ‘the 
public. *¥cspondents cited “poor curriculum” far more 
often this year than last as a, major prgblem*in‘.the 
public schools. ‘Morcover, 59% of: those p 
the “decline in national test scores of aie in re- 


18. 


garding children’s méral_ be- 7 
schools» -° 
“should take on a share of the résponsibility” in this : : 


led believe . 


6 


declining.” Asked to rate the local public schools, only 
13% of the sample gave a grade of “A;” 29% assigned 
a grade of “B.” To brake’ this perceived slide in the 
quality of public ‘education. today, 65% of the adults 
queried said they 1 
aminatioris as a high school graduatian requirement. 
Careér education, too, received high public support 
“with 52% favoring job and career information in the 


elementary school curriculum and 80% favoring morc - 

emphasis ‘on careers and career preparation in high . 
’ school. Asked, how they-Avould. improve the quality of 

itheir‘local schools, 39% responded “emphasize carcer. . 


"education. and the deyelopment of ; salable skills.” 


a 


, 


re) 
ERIC 


Although widely ballyhooed in the media, ublic 
-school early childhood educatiot and preschool pro- 
grams have not gained the support that would. merit 


the increased taxes necessary to establish them. The - 
* question: - 


“A proposal has been made to make child-' 
care centers available for all preschool children as part 
‘of the ‘public school system. .This program would: be 
supported by taxes. Wowld you favor or ‘oppose: such 
a pier iir your school district?” The respoyse: 465¢ 
faveg, 49 % oppose. On the other hand, the relatively 
new co opt: of . pares education (courses provided 
‘by the sdiools to help. parents “help their children in 
school”) won approval in this year’s. Gallup study. 
“Seventy- seve fe 

uf: those said tl 

tax¢s, ta: support such Progen 


WwW favor standard nationwide. exe 


*+ ported by an even smaller 18%. 


recent thought it a good idea and half - 
would be willing to pay addition a 


’ What about overall: budget cuts? Sympathy toward 
teachers appcars high, The majority of those citizens 


polled would neither cut teacher salaries, nor the num- 


‘-ber of teachers unless enrollments were to decline 


‘markedly. If. their districts were “forced” to make cuts” 


gafor lack. of mofiey, the majority (72%) of the public 
would reduce the number of administrative personnel 
»and (52%) would ‘cut counselors on the staff.. Only 
% favor reducing the number of subjects offered. 
Even fewer respondents favored cutting out “after- 
school activities like bands, clubs, athletics, etc.” 
Reducing. the number of teachers by increasing class 
size was favored by only 23% of thgse’questioned; cut- ” 
ting all teachers’ salaries by a set percentage was sup- 


The annual survey is conducted by the Gallup Poll ' 


* and sponsored by the Charles F. Kettering Founda- 


tion’ The data Tepresent national public opinions, not 


‘necessarily: those: of any one local school district. Since _ 


the questions ‘are not copyrighted, local school boards 
-wishing: to, employ the same questions sasked™ in the 


. Gallup, survey are free to do so, Reprints of this 


“Eighth Annual Gallup Survey of thé.Public’s At- 
titudes Toward the Public: Schools” can be ordered 
from: Director of Adininistrative Services, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Box 789, Eighth and Union, Bloomington, In- 
diana 47401. The minimum order is 25 copies for. $5. 


Additional copies are ten cents each.’ . 
Mary Ellen Serd is a research assistant with the National School 
Boards Association, in Washington, D.C. i 
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; Brior to ‘tie September 18 vote in the Senate/to up.” 
* hold the White House on. the,5 


S*percent federal pay boost, 
Ne sharp publics redction to the public employee 
more manifest. They incite 


the signs” 
unions Werr-Recorhi 
following? . : 

-In- early September: the Harris Poll reported that 
public support swung against the right to strike for police: 
men and firemen. The change was from a47 to,46. percent 


plurality favoging the strike right in 1974 to a 50-t0 45 _ 
“percent tally in opposition in polling done this summer... 


summarizing the results of recent polling on peblic emplay- * 


ees and their organizational and’ strike rights, the Harris ~ 


report said: ‘In every case. the. shift Rus been in the ‘same 
direction ~ toward a lowering of public willingness to grant 
government workers the right to strike. 

« The pigeonholing, despite vigorous efforts by Gover- 
nor Edmund (Pat) Browny Jr. .key- legislators, and UCLA 
Law-Rrg fessor Ben: Aaron, of the much- debated, California 
“bill to “regujate public employee Jabor ‘relatlons. more 
extensively. The Wugust 1975 decision” not to bring the bill 

9 ; 


1 


en 
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Public opinion shifts against unions ee Hs Developments in 
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out of committee was Sgid to reflect in part the public's 
distaste for legislative moves that inight increase the clout 
of the pes sector unions. « 


© The “electorate’s post-strike response tt eahes San 


Francisco policemen and firemen’s” ‘strikess. So -vehement : 
was tlie criticism of Mayor Joseph Alioto’s arbitrary override , 


of the city’s Board of Supervisors‘on the-strike settlement - 
that Alioto himself has: said ruefully that “labor- oriented 


candidates have no chance” to winein San Francisco: - 


mm) 


> your, ies 


} 


¢ Neal Piznee, the television and newspaper commenta- 

_ tor one state, and local problems, has noted “the first signs 
“that the spiralling, wag ze” and fringe-benefit demands - of 
public ‘employees, can be curbed.” Pierce cited the example 

of the reaction of numerous city mayors to the Seattle 

public’s overwhelming support of Mayor Wes UhIman 

when the firefighters’ union leaders tried to have him fired 

by the public. Sourge: Government . Employee Relation’ 

Report, October 6, _ , 
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Education: | 
asa dontmunity Laegh A 


: ° ’ > ae ; 
’ he wo a a 
, ‘is a’ method whereby.the ‘Board of ‘ ae a 
; Education. seeks, thyough, various methods of community: 7% rn iH ‘ ug Re putts 
; an involvement, to, determirie the ‘long- -range expectatigns Se a 
. of the local district . . there is re one right way fo pete ‘for having occa boards. ~ 


| achieve communily involwémeémtajn Se -setting proc- i .. in the first: plgét—cxcept:per- 
e ‘ess Basic criterién-for iS. r oral of ‘the local dis- _ .¥ haps t@@pire the superintend- 
Se * trict olin is that the Board of Education and professional i a og | ent, approve the. bills.. and 
staff seek the advice and counsel oftthe clients and pub- = ; “take” the: blame when things 


ee a Guidelines for’ Local District EducationatPlanning eM . vou have to..:-° . 
- Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction * , ‘  That#last reason is not a ‘very 


? , . + ouly one that matters for some dis- 
‘i ae > triets. It is poplar to imagine that 


oe sw 7 eS oe Be hohe 8 ay game a = ‘the layinan has nothing to offer cx-" 
* : ‘cept petty, gripes. Thcrefore, the ' 


i . ‘ p : . sitet as ips 
“4 f Se ea ( eee ea “|. © Tess community, involvement, the 
saa pooh Se Ea ~- ” ‘bett@r. (See the’article on page. 26, 


- , . : He at in which Heller-and Bedrosian re-' 


pe i ee ; a rr Port’ ‘some ‘pertinent research’ find- 
The school board is elected’ to: 
represent the community in devel- 


oping cducational priorities and , mitiimal impact on curriculum de- 


+ | policies: _ cisions. This likely varics from dis- 
' So whyrun tothe, community for oe °°. triet tosdistrict, but it does’ appear 
7 advice ve setting educational ; superifttendent 7 ‘are less likely | that ye community, asserts itself 
oe goals? Affer all’ the typical: layman . + to walk blindly into a buzz | most’often at the polls or when <a: 
knows nothing ‘about’ education. | 1$aw on controversial issues. ” controversial issue arises—like Sex 
« and that’s why school boards hire _ + Successful. school- -community education.’ } 
i - . professional staffs. Right? Pye _ harmgniz ng also provides a .- School boards themselves: are no- 
Wrong. The attitude that the'lay . ~. reservoir of goodwill. thatthe “toriously preoccupied with matters 
public: should be kept out of ddu- district can call upon:when { unrelated. to the curriculum. (If 
cational decisions is wrong from ° — © the need arises. And the nced . vou question: that, look back at 
‘-. ° both a philosophical and a | practi- : invariably. .arises. > your last 12 ae meeting agen-" 
, cal. standpoint. «. . ; 2)- Educational policy should re- _ das.) 
There are several good. reasons, -. flect what the community Why—when ‘he! business of 
in“fact, why school officials should thinks. A school board can schools. ‘is cducation—is so little . 
make a concertéd effort to gct the’ - represent the best interests of | time devotcd to cducational.:mat- 
-, , community involved in curriculum | the citizenry ‘(or tty to). But ters? There is no single right an- 
os decisions: r only in the smallest commu- — swer to this’ question..- But whatever 
1) Community involvement "= “nity can the. board actually the ‘hang-up might be, it is a prob- 
en at keeps the schools and the citi- represent all of the intercsts. __1ém that only the board and admin- 
'  zenry on. the same wave- If the local’ citizens have no __ istration can »resolve. 
length. When allor most—_ legitimate right to a voice in -Educational ‘goal - setting ‘with 
_.:are working toward the same. —- '_ educational decisions, then community involvement is a gen ; 
- 4. goals, the school board. and. ___ there is no? segiumate reason opportunity. 
a AB e aa —20- Sp OES tf 
° bg ? : p . : 


go wrong. ; t . 
Hes of the district.” . a ge fe 3). The state uperiitendent s says - 


good ‘one.: Unfortunately, ‘it is thet’ 


. 


Most research on the subject in-* +, 
dfcates that the lav community has _ 


sage 


, struction. ' : 
; Researchers have long held that ‘the siccessful efec- 


woo eee -*Superintendents wT 
fies Josh and pressure groups ~ ... 


_... An uneasy truce -°) - 
: \ oy o oe oa = 


ball coach as the most insecure ‘form of employment 


in America.’ 
While changing times generate the sécidl presfures 


that lead to a rapid turnover in chief school adminis- 


trators, the real problem frequently lies with the su- 
perintendent himself. In all likelihood, the fired ‘super- 
intehdent carries within him the seeds: ‘of his, o 


the one who possesses skill inthe political art 


., Man- -relations, public rejations, leadership, etc. A re- 
: Cent study, however, suggests that many superintend- 
ents have not acquired these skills.1 While many of the - 
superintendents interviewed in the study recognize © 
. the importance of * community pressure groups, few 
haye ‘learned, to: work with such groups in any con- 


ry 
s 


structive’ Way. 


There aré, of course; many types of superintendents?" 


(Sce, for'example, “What Kind of Administrator is 


- Best for Your District?” by Jack E. Thonias, Novem- 


ber-Decembeér, *1972 issuc of Illinois School Board 


Journal.) There is the efficient decision maker svho ' 


plunges ahead withsonly his own vast knowledge as 
a basis for decision making. He invariably runs blind- 


. ly into one powerful pressure group or another. When 
‘the dust settles and he discovers he is unemployed, he 
“Community Pres$ures and Their Implications for the Lead- : 


. -ership Role of Certain Superintendents in Lake County,” O..T.. 
. Bedrosian. Unpublished 


octoral dissertation, Loyola Univer- 
sity, June, 1972, Based on indepth interviews of 22 district 


- superintendents in northern Illinois, 4 


a _ 21. 


io 


A * vo « . , , ~ : 
The school superintendency rivals the college foot- 


"sure groups exist and 


. oo an “ + Illinoi School Board Journal 
mo, . Dt 
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By ©, T. BEDROSIAN and M. P. HELLER ~ ee? 


‘perintendent work with 
vfoups and still. not compro- 
n sense of what is right and 


“pressure 
mise his. 
wrong in“education? 


A frequent ; answerto, this a simply to cope © 


—to work around, over; and under such groups in a 


gram. 

‘This.is the second type of superintendent, He is the 
political strategist who attempts to neutralize préssure 
“groups or to keep them happy with occasional conces- 
sions. He continues 


O. T.- Bedrosian is assistant superintendent ,at Wilmot. Dis- 
trict 110, in Deerfield. . 


make decisions with little.com- 
- munity input, ‘but r Eine some semblance of job se- 


L ‘ Reprinted fromthe ~ 


Riek June 1973 


a thay ‘wonder for the rest’ of his life wit it was that hit ie 
Shit. FN 

Superintendents in the waly have siomeasa be- ae 
yond this point, for they:!at least. recognizerthat pres-_‘* 
at they fhust ‘be dealt with. 
i g nose, of: their problems" is . 


ect 


“way that does the least damage to. the educational pro- | 


M.. P: .Hellee is chairman of the department of educational’ 


| administration, Loyola University, Chicago. 
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is Pressure groups 


"with the Bde: 


' continued 


> 


mere by pretending ta listen and getting to know. the 


“right people, - 

nother SyBe of . isu ee ne is one " who rolls 
‘He Ts readily influenced by’ pressure 
.groups. As 4 restilt; his detisions are oe if 


-he makes any at all. None’ of the superinten@ents sur-_ 


veyed fall into this category. In fact; there Was a no- 
ticeable effort by: most respondents to resist pressure 


group influence. In-some caseés, this was an over reac- 


tion. ‘ 
at administrators and board members must come 
to realize is that sincere cooperation with community 
‘ groups is essential to both community support for 
school programs and job security 
ent. Cooperation is more easily sai than done,-unfor:: 


_ tunately, for it requires the: acquisition of- leadership _ 
skills and the changing of attitudes toward. the role of 


* the chief ‘administrator. a ; ‘ 
of...» How superintendents feel - 

Pressure group 4, of ‘course, are everywhere. Fhere 
are, the formal groups that are well organized” 
. and highly vocal.’ There also are the informal groups— 
* like irate parents-which are not well-organized but 


_ which can be highly vocal at times.: > 


4 a" 
any 


4. 


. 
Oo 


Formal pressure groups materialize for a variety: of - 


’ dissatisfactions. Some groups are created by the school 


. . {district as ‘a means of obtaining community input. 
' \Many superiftendents surveyed failed to distinguish - 


between the narrow, self-interest group ind. tpp/eroeet 
ly. representative. citizens’ groups. é 
How. superintendents ‘pefceive such groups provides 


- some insight into problems related to their own job in- | 
. socunity: = 


- Most ‘sypedinitendsnts interviewed in the study dis- 
~ played awareness of the importance and the. power 
that: pressuré groups wield. They even said that they 

“saw a great need ‘to communicate with ‘such groups 
"regularly. Although most respondents expressed a de- 


|. sire to work, with such groups, there was frequent ref- 


+ sterence " to the fear of losing control to:them. 


ERIC... 


‘The study revealed that superintendents were re- 
” ceptive to the influence of ‘organized pressure groups 


in rnatters of financial administration, but there was - 


litle receptivity in matters of rograrnzand personnel. 
_ Historically, community ° ‘tnvdement in - educational 
program development has béen a* ‘lip service” ap- 
proach in mariy school districts. Present trends indi- 


cate, however, that superintendents are secking the in-~ 


volvement of essure groups when programs dealing 
with controversial subjects are. contemplated. 

One, of the \uperintendents participating in this 
study stated during his interview: “An educational 
leader must make these pressure groups think they are 
really making ‘a contribution without allowing them 
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L 


r: ‘the superintend-" 


“counsel,” 


Only one-third af the dase temiene 
, surveyed said that the schools be- 
“long to the: people and that the 

voices at all graups should be heard. 


= ‘. 


” 


: to dictate program development to the staff.” Another 
“felt. that the important yariable to consider ‘is that 
these groups can be the superintendent's est vehicle 
. in explaining the instructional program one public. 
“Keep them on your side; it will pay dividends ‘in’ the 
long run.” Ait interesting strategy employed by-one su- 


perintendent' was to hold. monthly _ open ‘meetings in | 
~ special interests, vigilante motivation§ and specific, . ‘the gommunity to to discuss the programs of the school 


and seek ,volunte§rs to assist the staff in pes ie 
sional capacities,” s : 


There was a difference’ ot épinion regarding. ‘the t use 
of pressure groups in an..advisory capacity, especially 
in matters of evaluating ‘thecurriculum. Approximate- . 
ly one-third of the superintendents. stated that the ° 
schools belong to the people. and, therefore, the voices ~ 


~-of all groups should be heard and re 


cted. The ma- — 
jority of the superintendents: has 1 4ierent point. of 
view. One superintendent stated, “After all, I’ve ‘got ° 
enough problems just getting my staff. interested in - 
curriculum ‘work. Why cloud the issues further?” The , 


fear_ was expressed-that by, allowing pressure groups 
to participate on the advisory level, , they. would so6n 
try to exert a strong influence on decisions made. The 
key concerns were the. lists placed on 

and “evaluation.? = 

A significant majority ¢ of the respondents felt that 


. the job of eyaluation,was in the province of the board ~ 
’ of education: and rin ‘professiofial staff. Typical com- ~ 


‘ments made . during the interviews were: “evaluation 
is too.important ‘to place in the hands of lay citizens;” 


/“eutsiders don’t understand the. many varia- 
“we have enough prob- 


strat 
bles invelved in Sone 


lems with teach is would only sewe to\make 
them more mij}ian' 
7 Many ok sig cna included in the sample 


shad experienced attacks from pressure groups in mat- 


“advice,” 


“the we ntendent is asking for trouble if he uses that 


Intinois ScHoot BoaRp JOURNAL “ 


' perintendent stated that he had not succumbed to the 
‘influence of pressure in determining the sheer con: © 


OE es e —_ . _ The superintendent's : $s success in deaiue 

: a? a o-with the community.depends greatly . 

ters’ of health, sex, and drug abuse programs. Each 4 a \ upon the. support he receives from:. 
: his school board and the workability 


- of board Policies. is 


3. 


troversial subjects. - an a - ‘ . 


* Moré than half the respondents. Acted ‘that com- ; _ : ; ; -— a 
* munity Pressure group members really do‘not under- : : oS | 


stand. the total educational needs’ of children, ‘There . 
Was agreement, however, that where the superintend- with the community sede toa great extent is 


oe 


A 


Ly 


tion of the instructional program. 
School organizations are attempting to give commu-> the administrators surveyed are n¥@in agreement with | 


: thos@- interviewed, for that matter. But the study 


ent and board of education did not provide opportuni- , —1y:The degree ry support he .receives from his 
ties to bllow some form’ of participation, future sup: . ‘ board; : 
port from these .groups could.not be counted. upqn 2) The-scope and the workability’ of written board 


e school board..." Fa 


is little doubt.that the superintendents survéved Sngthis ae the role of 
superintendent, he should ‘not discount 


dy are. aware of ‘the importance, of the groups and . As for t 


negate ‘the role. of. professional staff, members. There *., ..of such. oth as the legal structure of education’ apd 


community in school matters; it seems, however, that 


nity groups a greater share. in at least the advisory as- is position. There is a lack of mutual trust and con- 


_ pects of the ‘instmuctional program, but even this type / fidence which must be’ rekindled if significant inPoads 


cally- apply to all superintendents—or anv other than: | _The superintendent must be ‘aware of the cliadging 
climate of most communities. The mobility of pqpula- 


should alert superintendents to the problems that they " tion,s taxpayer conceins about costs of edygation, 
may be creating for themselves. _ teacher militancy, and declining confidénc¢ in the... 
Also, school boards should be alerted. How the “benefits of schooling are causing a decrease‘in support 
chief administrator views:community pressure groups ieeseios programs. Strategies which elicit com- . 
and how well he works with them should be factors unity partiefpation in, school affairs can Be ‘effective 
in screening candidates’ and evaluating incumbents. _means of changing this attitude to" a more. supparuve 
Moreover, the sage) of an pL admmsaater to ae ee te - 224 : “ sa” 


Bey 


“the. pressures they can bring to'bear or the schools, yet the ‘support that can be generated. for school progtarhs...’ 
: only in a few cases ‘was this, fact regarded as the from community ptessure groups. The literature hai, 
inost important ‘variable to be- considered in the opera- emphasized the need for greater participatian wf the * 


’ of involvement is: unacceptable to the one of su- are’ to be made in the involvement of the public in 
perintendents surveyed. ; ' educational decision-making. Superintendents and ° 
What the study ‘t means their staffs should strive for understanding the ‘needs, 
Although the study produced some hopeful sighs of aspirations, goals, and attitudes of all public bodies in - 
_ progress, it appears ‘that the typical chief administra- their pursuit for educational quality. ‘Past experiences 
tor still operates on a different wave length than the which may. have’ been negative should not necessarily 
public in public education: ' cause school officials and bo@&ls of education to re- 
For the most part, superintendents appear to be ei- flect attitudes of indifference or stspicion on the in- 
“ther reluctant to deal with commiinity groups or con- stents of community pressure groups. Issues ‘should be 
scending when thev do deal: with them. Results of judged on their merits and their potential for fostering. . 
the\study cited here cannot be assumed to ‘qutomati- | betté¥ educational institutions. °- ’ 


‘. The study suggests that superintendents are giving policies. 
additional attention fo matters related to the commu- ——— Clearly, the board and administration have an ‘edu 
_nity. Evidence points to the increasing involvemeht of cational job to do jin clarifying—in written policy—the . 
school officials.in the development of public relations - channels, procedures, and roles of community groups. ‘ 
programs. . Groups must understand, for example, that nothing is ; 
Superintendents rea sincere effort should ~ final or binding until approved’by the board. 
be made to seek ‘the sup and trust of community - _ While school officials may fail. to recognize the © = 
_ Pressure. groups, but” in. matters. which would not’, proper role of the public, the public is even‘less aware 
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~ How.much do people © “= 
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_ know about their schools? | a 
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By DOUGLAS HOEFT 


wae . . h 


, 
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If ever there were any doubts about the benefit of 


, thorouglf newspaper coverage, those doubts have now 


been dispelled. At least in School District U46, Elgin. 
: A survey conducted last year among Elgin resitlents _ 


1 7 in Distritt U46: showed a close relationship between.- 


‘the amount of knowledge péople have on a 


‘subject and the amount of newspaper coverage on that _ 


Gates Newspapers, in other words, are extremely 


important .in Soreasiie aahool news~—at least. int this 
“particular di *. : 


‘ 


é 


However, the ies also revealed that the public , 


__ knows very little about its schoo system. The public ° 
_ seemed reasonably well-informed only on items which 
had received extensive newspaper coverage: during 


the previous twelve months. Even on. those ifems, 
consistently accurate responses came only from those 
individuals who were parents of high school students, 
claimed to be voters, or had lived in the district for 


"more than 10 years, 


Purposes..of the survey ‘were to find out how much 


“information gaps,” and to determine ways to increase. 
the public’s awareness. A questionnaire with 20 items . 
was drafted by a panel of administrators, pre-tested 
on a group of residents, and finally used to poll 125 


“residents who were selected by a random sampling 


process. Telephone calls and a house-to-house canvas 
produced a response ‘rate of 85.6 percent. 

Questions and responses are presented in the 
Exhibit at right. Note that 80 percent of the respon- 
dents could ‘hot name the school board president and 
61 percent could not. name a single board member.? 
“However, 51 percent did. know the name of the sae 
intendent. = 

',The average respondent recorded 7.36 correct: - 


-answers’ out of a possible 20. Parent§.‘of school age - 
children averaged 9.13 correct answers; “nom parents : 


_ Le : 7 . a . OR ge 
Douclas Hoeft is a social studies teacher’ ‘andl coordinator of 
* student activities at i High School. ae ase 
“22 oS 
é *: \ 4 
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. people know about ‘their school system, to entity” 


averaged 6.36. - 
.Elementary school parents averaged 7.24 correct 
answers, while high school parents averaged 10.70. . 
,Respondents- who said they were voters averaged 
9.77 correct. answers, while non-voters averaged 6.67. 
Those who had lived in the district for more than ‘ 
“10 years - ageraged 8.16: correct gnswers; shorter-term 
residents averaged 553. | ; 
Females averaged. 7. 
’ averaged 7.40. nee 
- Respondents also were asked what they regarded 
as their primary source of school news: ~ 


12.4 ‘percent ‘said family and friends; 
62.I pexcent said the newspaper; 

9°8 percent said principals and teachers; 
6.5 percent said the radio; . : 
72 pergent said school district publications; 
2.0 percent said school meetings. 


Which of these sources of information proved most 
accurate? A tally of average scores for each source of . 
“news showed, no significant differences, although the 
- average, score ’ of those who relied on the radio station 
as a primary source was almost low: enough to be 
significant. 

District U46 has a School/Comnmunity Relations 
Department that issued°830 news releases during 1974. 
To seé.whether these-releases were effective, we 
measured the amount of newspaper coverage of topics 
mentioned in the questionnaire. The 20 questions 
were ranked by the amount of news coverage they 
received during the previous year (measured in 
column inches). ‘There was a significant correlation 


aS the number’ of eorrect answers. to each 


” news-releases had made significant contribution to the. 


question’ dnd the amount of newspaper coverage 
found on that question. The egncluston was that the 


level’ of public awareness. WitHout thorough news- 
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paper coverage, the public would probably know 
considerably less than it does about its schools. *. 


' 


: ‘Reprintéd from the 


answers:” males - 


— ry 
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Elgin’ s questions and answers 7 


Here-are the 20 yind’stigns used in 


. the survey, of Elgin Schoo! District 


C46; Included! ane & the” untiltiple chojce 
answers fad the 


e correct fesponse. ° 


2. I). Which one of the tollowing & 


“diftribes the’ sizeof the Elgin U46 
Public Selapols? A) It is one of- the 


three largest in the State of Ulinois,* 


_35%° B) It is between the fourth and : 


sixth ee in the State of Illinois, -}- 
: 18% C) It is between the seventh’ and ; 


-” pfifteenth largest in. thé State. of Illi- 


- © nois, 5% D) Fdo not know, 42%. 
, 2) Does U46 bus students from ° 
school 


to school -to’ ereate ‘a racial bal- 


ance’ in its’ cuales: A) Yes, 13% B) . 


No, -48%%° 
gin, 2 2% 


C) Only in, the City of Ef- | 
@ D) 1 do not know, 37% 7e. 


3) Do the Elgin high ‘schodls 


; “have an “open campus” policy allow- 


ing students to come and go when 
thev have no classes? A) Yes, 51% 
B) No, £5 ©) One high school does 
“and one does not, 19% D) L do not 
know, 26%. ; 
_-2_4) Does the school systém have 
a student dress code to guide what is 
and is not allowed .in clothing? A) 
Yes, 10%° B) No, 53% C) It deperrds 
‘on the policy of ,each school, 11% 
D) I do not know, 26%.: 


__5) Which statement. describes 
the recent history a U46 bond issues? 
Aj A’bond issue for thirty million dol- 
‘Jars was recently passed, 2% B) A 
thirty million ar bond issue was 
defeated once, 19%, C) A thirty mil- 
lion dollar bond. issue “was defeated 
‘tryice, 50%° D) I do not. know, 29% 

__+6) Which of. these statements 
cbest des¢ribes the U46 sex education 
courses? A) All students must attend 


percentage of re-, 
sa to each The asterisk indicates” os 
th 


P ey, 


them, 27% @ Sudieate attend them 
with. parental consent, 22%° C) The 
‘Board of Wdueation banned all such 
_ programs, 1°o D) I do not know, 50%. 
___ _7) Does the Elgin District U46 
have ‘“rmodel ~schools” which are fi- 
nanced by federal funds and are used 
as’ schools for: experimental educa- 
tion’, A) No, 8% B) Yes, there is one.” 
'58%* C) Yes, there are a, Yew,-75 D> . 
1a 6 not know, 27% Ce. 


| 2 8) Does U46 have ares eu- 


‘ncatlorial programs for all students 


. who do not speak Englist A) Yes,“ 


28%%° B) No, 13% C) No, but one Will 
be ary in the next six months, 
D) 1 do not know, 51%. 


:9) Does the school “system al- 


dow  atudent to irfdividually set their, .~ state, 


curriculum’ and proceed Jt their own: 
pace “to: finish course work? A) Thé 
system allows some. te rs to. ¢n- 
courage this, gle? h¢ system en- 
hg a all teache allow this. 
12% C) No, ‘13% oe do not know, 
44%, ‘ is 


10) Please give thie ‘name of the o 
President of the. Elgin Board’ of Ed- +... 


ucation. Please fill in his dr- her name. , 
20% named him, 80% could not. 

‘11) Please give the name of the 
Superintendent | of School District 
U46. Please fill in his or her name. 
51% named him, 49% could net. 


12) Would you. please name as 


‘mfriy Board of Education. members 


as you can,_39% named at least one 
member, 61% could name no mem-, 
,ber of the school board, 


_19). Which of the following is 
closest § to the average cost of educat- 
ing one student for one year in 
School District U-16 ?A) $1100, 13%° 
B) $1400, 22% C) $1700, 18% D) I 


7 "required? 


ia a 


- ie “+s 5 
"de not know, 52h. cae : as 


_14) Are all State: bused to. 


Elgin schools? A) Yes, 2%,B) No, 32% 
C) Thev are bused if they live cover. ot 


1.5 miles from their schouls, 51% *,D) 
] do not know, 15%. . . 


_.15) Do the’ citizens of’ Elgin 
have a group, thes Citizens Advisory. 


«a 
Council; that make sqecornmendations 


‘to the Board of Edueation on impor- 


i issues? A) Yes, 51%0® B) No, 2%, 


C) No, but one isin the process of 
being forme d. 4%, D) I do not know, 
ABS. - ‘ 

> 16) What is the level’ of the 
tax rate. for. Scbool District U46? - 
-One ¢ e highest in the state. ee 
B): Abou yan average tax-level for the 
C) One af fhe lowest. tax. 
rates ,in- i state, 4% D) 1 @o ‘not 
came ATS. ‘. : 


a” 


_17) Does’ Elgin District U46 ©’ 


have a A) current operating debt, 10° 
B) “current operating surplus, 9% °C) 


current | balanced budget, 13%° D) 


do not know, 68°C. 


18) Do the Elgin high oe 


iieareiseady halls we TG attendance is 
A) Yes, B) No, 47%* 
.C) One high schook he and one does 


ust 14%. D) I do not know, 34%. 


. 19) Can the Elgin School Board 

“build a new building in the district 
without voter approyal? A) Yes, 14% 
B) No, 35%°® C) Onlv if they have a 
surplus of funds, 8% D) I do not 
know, 43%.. 


__20) Which of these best de- 
scribes how students “in Elgin receive 
their books? A) The District supplies 
‘them for free, 7% B) The students buy 
them, 8% C) The students rent them, 
635° D) 1 do not know, 22%. 
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fe * 
Kathleen Woodman is director 


of school/community relations. for 
in- Elgin. | 


‘School District U46, 
Asked for her reactions to the sur- 


vey of public aa here, As, 
_ how she responded: : 


“This survey . has - taken 
spéculation out ‘of what’ we felt ‘to 
be: true—thal the better .informed 
people are high school parents, 
voters, and long-term residents. 
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Putting survey results to work 


Also,- we now have statistical in- 
formation showing that the parent 


-is. more informed than the #on- 
-parent, the voter grore informed 


than the non-voter, dnd. the long- 
term resident more informed than 


-the resident living in Elgin under 
_-10 years. I am surprised, however, 
.fhat ‘there is no significant differ- 


ence between the mean score of 
males and females, having thought 


my the 


25. 


‘the female would be better. in- 


formed on school matters. . 

“As to the question of whether 
some sources of school news are 
more accurate in transporting cor 
rect educatioig news, it is interest- 
inig to note that there is: no 
significant difference in the average 
scores of any group (except pos- 


(y sibly the radio), especially those 


“isting family and -friends as 


eae at 
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Survey results | continued 


primary sources of ‘school news. 
Perhaps the “grapevine” is more 
accurate than we have been = to 
believe. °, 

“As ‘to the, iraplichtiond of this 
survey for our school/community 


_‘relations programs: As part of our 


District - Program : Plan,” we. are 
developing a comprehensive plan 
for the orientation of new parents, 
studeuts, teachers, and administra- 
tors. This survey indicates that we 
need to reach the new parent, who 


‘is often a recent mgyg-in and a’ 


parent of an elementary student, 
as soon as possibles We feel that 


by contacting new parents early ° 
about school and district programs; 
we ‘will be laying a solid founda-; , 
tion upon which further communie™ 


‘cations can be built. 


“Also, as-a result of this “served. i 
we will be better able to pinpoint 


the areas af. information: that the 


' various external piblics need and 


want to-know. and from there build 
communication - strategics for 
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woe 


* With news releases, 
are used. While we hope to’ in- 


* 
Saar 3 


o> 


‘ reaching them. . 


“Another significant sack of ‘the 
survey deals with what people per- 
ceive as their primary source of 
information “about the schools. 
Eighty-four percent indicated that 
the newspaper is their first or 
second source of infermation ‘about. 
the schools and that their-accuracy . 
is high when correlated with what 
was printed in the newspaper. 
What concerns me is that the 
principal and teachers (the 
“school”) ranked only third as a 
source of information: It ts a con- 
cern because it is at the schoof . 
where the most effective communi- , 


- cation can take place—the two- - 
“sway, 
°* that- 
‘support. 


face-to-face communication 
builds understanding and 
Also, we feel we have 
saturated - our newspapers 
inost of which 


about 


crease niedia coverage on certain 
policies, goals, programs, and so 
forth, we necd morc outlets for © 
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school news. The school is one of 
.these outlets to which we have to 
ditect more attention. 

‘“One of our long-range goals in 
school- -community relations »is to 
increase the school’s rank as a 
source’ of information. During the 
last two years we have had several . 
public’ relations. and communica- 
tions workshops for principals in 
order to kelp ‘them increase their 
skills in this. area. This year we 
held a workshop deisgned specifi- 
cally” to improve building-level 


communications in which we in- 


cluded. teams of administrators, 
‘teacher's, and parents. 
* /“One of -our school-community . 


_rélations goals in District U46 deals 
specifi ically with providing pro- 


grams to increase the commuinica- 
tions , skills of administrators. and 
staff. Based ox the growing number 
of Communications activities in our 
schools and ‘departments, we feel 
we are well on our way to achiev- 
ing this goal.” 
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. pressure, immediately. It 
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_~ Pressure ona board 6h edugation 
“can be applicd i in many ways. and 


- + in varying degrees of intensity. 


Morgover, pressurc_can he p- 
plied as effectively by’ 6ne person. - 


as by a-large . A letter to the’ 
editorwvritten by a inglé individual ’ 
ig An, e; ctter-writing. cam- 


~ paign’ to the board; is angthgr- In. 
neither is a face-to- “face confronta- . 
_ tion necessary to create an effect or | 
>to’ bring Saba on members of © 
the board.: 
_ + Another tactic is forthe iirdivid-: 


~ . ual of group to: make an appearances’ 


at a board: meeting. In’ that sitya- 
tion, ‘the board‘ must. deal with t e 
ust raj 
“spond ‘in sdmé way, and ofté that 
response -is ‘impulsive and emotion- 
“alsand. only increasés ‘the hostility 
the group and, thus, the’ pressure 
on the board. . _ 

: In dealing with the various kinds 
of pressure groups, the public re- 
lations philosophy of .Niles Town- 
ship, High School: District, typically - 
involves one: of two strategies: 


“ involve’ them or expose | ‘them.. For - 


.exainple: \ : 


‘© In 1970, the. ‘Niles Township: 
‘Board. of. Education sought to re- 
move two. teachers of long tenure 
“in the district for violation of a 
number of board policies. What 
took -pldce,-during the drawn-out 
‘affair was ‘ almost unbelieveable” : 
—everything from sit-ins to bomb 


— by students, pe lay 


Mick ‘Herzog i is Gdeicubaties assis- 


tant with. Niles Township ~ School: 


District. al 9. 


conflicts = re 
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EXPOSE OR INVOLVE . 


tig 


dents and parents at board meet- 


ings, and all of it climaxed with a- 


_ petition of more than ‘2,000 signa- 
tures - “galling for reinstatement of 


-the two staff riembers. The board « 


was under a great deal of pressure. 

The: -board’ accepted the papers 
containing the 2,000 names, indi- 
cating it would consider : ‘the; ‘mes- 
sage’ contained in them and would 
respond at the ‘next board méet- 


. ing. For the next five days, a secre; 
, tary and I. telephoned. randomly : 


~seleeted names fon the petitions. 
Our. purpose -wak. not so. muck to 
deterntirfe. if the names, were legi: 
‘tigiate’ as to. determine why the ” 


and ifthey did so lacking sufficient 
_information. , 


It w orked. We-found:that 87: pet- , 


‘cent “of the 200 people had signed 


not knowing the facts in the case, 


‘and sincerely desired: ‘more info 
mation: Moreover, there. were 3 


calls we couldn’t make “because - 


the’ names were fictitious; there 
“were several names of minors ‘who 
had Signed - illegally, and: several 
others |were . non-residénts.. That 
represented a 40 percent sampling 


4 


of names, The bo&rd pondered the - 


“legitimacy of the other 90 percent. 
.The board used the, ‘results of 
the survey to justify publispiig a 
series of information sheets to. the 
entire community on’ the matter. 
A separate mailing went to names 


of’ the Petitions, These publications — 


were inexpensive, straight forward, 


honest, and: written -in’. -Jayman’s 


language. from ‘the point of view. 
of a board member. The board, 


= sae e 8 . 
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‘By MICK HERZOG 9” 


by exposing the’ facts in the case, - 
exposod -the pressure, group -for 
what it was: a very small but dedi- 
cated. group of parents, students, 
and teachers who had covered the . 
commugity asking almost anyone to’. 
sign a petition, By its next meeting, - 
the board’ Kad recei ed countl ass -. 
letters’, né phone calls. s"expressinig, 
» overwitlming support ‘for its -ac- 
tions «in the ‘dismissal, case. 


. 


© A related experience with an 
even ‘larger pressure group took - 
place a year. later. Nearly 5, 

people jammed the Niles .Nort 
High . School. after “it “was an- 


wh 


. . nounced. that the boafd was to ote 
individuals had signed the petitiork °° on tha; ey seine 


> 


on ‘the: - superintetident’s recom-" 
mendation’ to lay: off 47 .teachers, ' 
‘almost .10 percent of the staff. The 
‘Board, despite the -great pressurp 
applied by. the.sheer number o 
people in the audience, voted to ac- 
¥cept the dismiséat tecommendation. 
Now the pressurg was on the te&ch- 
ers’ representative—the Niles Town- | 
ship Federation of Teachers (Local ., 
.1274, AFL-CIO). : ‘ 
Flexing its muscles: the nde day,. 
-the union. threatened td. sttike the ~ 
. schools unless the 47 a were 
* reinstated. 
Shortly thereafte’, the beard met 
to decide how. it should. deal with ° 
the crisis. The an$wer was the same 
as it was with the previous pres- 
sure group: expose them. Six times 
during the next -two months, the 
board published’ informational re- 
‘ports—brief, to the point; factual, 
“inexpensive, anq each.detailing the. 
reasons ee ais eyoli a 


a 
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“as, Well: as) exposing the pressure 


. message: 


* things were back to normal, in’ the 


“sthrough a letter to*the editor in as 


“_ attempt 


continued — oe 


“Expose or involve 


group as % large block of teachers to the 
and spotises led by their uniori 
wlfose interests were only: for self 
and not for. the community, 
Armed With fhe facts, knowing | 
why. the 47 teachers had to be re-* 
leased. and learning | that the edus 
cational program would not be af- 
fected as a result. the ¢ mimunity 
“deluged the’ board witla Single” a 
“Stand fight,” Ultimately, 
the strike threat was: removed and 


paper. 


board 


The other 
public’ 
Niles Township | High Schools - 

Ve -also use-the “expose fhe mi 
philosophy When an~ individual 


” sounder 
‘throws some charges at the board 


Suppose ° 


‘local newspaper. I get the person's: 
name, call ‘him on the phone, and 
to point out. where the 
charges were in error or Where in--, 
.formation was lacking. If I still 
Fay avet’ t convineed him of his ‘errors, 


ae ‘ . ‘ 


od aoe is it that a’ citizen's “oinipaide-—cisated by and 


<7 


responsible tothe board ‘of: education can sometimes 
come up. with concrete proposals that the board just 


cant buy? It, does happen, and frequently—despite: the 7 
tact. that bofh the board. and the committee presumably 


reflegt community sentiment. - he 
There aré’ some reasons far this which @ some “eqses 
“are so eine as to ‘defy detection. Be as * 
. Informed: vs. Uninforma: d 8 = er 
A truly a citizen's. wong Hee is ‘no longer 
- truly representative .aftér it has been oF bork for awhile:’ 


. Members of the. committe have, & access “to information 


"and ideas thaf “SrO%iot: readily available fo the average ° 
citizen. Thus, ‘their informed’ viewpoints are almost certain“ 


‘to differ from uninformed viewpoints of the public at 
large. i Bs = : 
There ate a couple of prevéntive measures for this* 


typical problem | which can be taken up by the committee 


* itself Zee by. the school board, working closely with the, 


 gerimittee. One‘ m€4sure is to: include ‘public opinion . 


20 feedback as one of, thes responsibilities charged to. the- 


gi 


committee, particularly if the topié ufder study is’ con: 


_. frovérsial. Another, approach is to ensure that: the gen- 
. eral public’ has easy access to the same information pro- 


vided 40 the citizen's committee. ~ = ane 
: , © 2, Orientation to Task ~ ee 
. When capable and energetic citizeng tite on a task, 


. they generally become personally: involved in the results. é 
The nee a work at.it, the more doleromed they raed . 


e 8 
2 
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I'the aa avite. hina to. state his case * to that,” or, 
a site in an open’ incéting * 7 
and. offer. tinge. during. the visitors 
spot on the agenda. Never woyld 
anv member of the adininistration 
or board write a response to the’ 
letter for publication in the news-' 
Exposing an individnal or 
group is better done face. tb face, 
_ in public. orsin a medium such as 
newslette r—not 
the. newspapers . 
half of. the district's 
‘relations, 
- wards pressure groups-is to involve 
«them. This meth 
and more productive. ; : 
that ” 
_ student or a sind group 2 éomes ‘to .2 
a board mecting té complain about 
- something? Te might be the math 
program, or the music selection at ° 
a holiday concert. A school board’s 
semnorne alent be: we Wd check in- 


1, I“feel, 


Why things happen that: way” * 


ahaa 


 istratiogi . to” follow up.’ " Likely as 
7 not,’ “nothing i is done, and some pcr- 
son who might. have provided sorie 
execllent input into the solution of 
a problem gocs away: shaking his 
head in’ “disgist: . . 
7 The Niles Township . raed has. 
For the past three vears, any visitor 
“toa howd meeting, any individual — 
who_ writes or’ calls ‘the district * 

- office aBout. a adler. or anyone: 
who has .a “que, ion: “is asked «to 
becdnie -inlvglved -as* a’ member of 
ne of our more than 30 program 
advisory committees. ' These’ com- 


thr ough 


philosophy to- 


is much 


one, parents or 


invaluable input to the staff anny 
* serve-as a. teady informatig iv sou ce 
to all. other residénts in the school 


- and, phone’ Bune ls ary pebliste 
~ C = cars Pa 
* ar. eee 


‘to’ isis ae best sousble Zs $0 arg the, Malinda“ 


% 


lant. 
ee thd Gisttict cart ford! énly a Datsun. Once 
the’ ¢ omrattteg hdg identified the Cadillac gs‘the best solu- 
iis jobsis.. “done—inless the board has spelled out, . 
call the scriteri which the solution must meet! - 
This is.one spec citizen's committee. development ~ 
- that most district's:.stumble over. in a 1,000- 


come 


2 
word charge ° ‘to its..Citizen's Advisory ommittee ; ‘on. 


- School" Building Needs, the school. board of Riverton fe U, 
‘ District: 14 said that The cominitfeet should assist in “select. 
ing the best of the alternative courses of action terms” 
» of: a) that plan whichis most conducive to the effective” 
‘education of afl pupils; b) that’ plan which enables the 
Board to meet requirements of the State ‘of Hlinoiss and 
c) that plan which is most acceptable to Ristrict residents 


~ and the least objectionable financially.” 


* “Consequenly, although the comm#¥tee became strong-.. 
ly oriented.to the Problem at hand, members understood 
the parame}ers of what would be considered an accept- 
able solution. While a-board of education is responsible 
for everything in the distict, a ‘committee of- citizens as-. 
_ signed to a special problem very réyslily. narrows, its sights 
to just that»problem. They must (b diaged in the 
original ‘charge to view .tHeproblam’ 
same way the board-must—as a part ofa grger pictute. 


“= Contact the IASB. Springfield. office f for a py, ‘of ithe’ * 


Riveniow Schgol Board cliarge. to its citizen’ $ ‘committee: 


y ~ GRE” 


ee 


“age 


- 3 v 
: 2 a : 


“We'll direct, the adinin- ° 


been using a different approach. 


“miftees—which- touch. every’ aspect. oe 
* of the District's’ operation—provide , ° 


“community. Their names, addresses, 


lf the best solution happgas i) bea: CAdilaa, 1 no : 
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in soméwhat ; ahe’” oe 
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- Gallup reports on 


collective bargalning and schools | 


- 


o Mow do, peop 
; ston? That’ s. wilt the Galfup organtzation Set out fo : 
find , *,and he 
, A plurali 

.y to. strike, buf the margin of those opbosing striking th those 
2 thboriit, striking} has decreased i in recent yéars. Se: 
in the first survey in ‘this series (1969), the public, by 

- fa.small margin, said .that teachers, should - -be- pennitted to 
ae +, jot: Jaboreunio 7 bit opposed the ‘sight to strike by 59 
cs epetoent to37 percerit. ho tee ‘. 
é zi es Inthe years since, more * tei¢hers | have joined teaclier 
* associations and has Ae ca have, Mkewise, in- 

pee meg “4 

: bd Tous” a. ‘alba far al citizens. in’ this sample still 

‘ Boapties ite right, tor strike. _The margin.is 48 percent. to 45 
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._,. When New York City faced a findincial ‘rrisiss'some 
Wiigs suggested giving the city back to the Indjans. Michael * 
Kirst has come up with a similar solution for the crisis in: 
public_education = give each school | back to ‘the parents, 

-..teachers,. studgnts, and ‘taxpayers most concerned about ~’ 
it. School. board’ members ought to be elected by and for 
the: districts they represent rather than at large, Kirst says, 

_ From his ‘experience as a member of the California State. ; 
Board of Education and ag a Stanford University professor 
suggestions om ‘collective bargaining: ee 

‘e “There must be no binding arbitrations because both 
sides must .recognize that they have something to- gain aad 
: something. to lose from the bargaining process.’ 
+ “State. Jaw: should nét, mandate teacher “tenure, but 
- lege it to.locat bargaining. States should’ als6 give locals a 
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- Sieerth "hand. in, chifing personnel ‘by. loosening: certification es 
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Tegufations.”” 


feel Ny ome bargaining ; ands = 


s what they found: : : i 
all citizen’ ‘Opposes permitting teachers 


speciftizing it school governance, he makes the following | \, Pa 
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“percent, and smipdetant differnet in the totals are ,found... 
by age, groups, ‘by education, andby community. sizdi 
A large majority of all major groups in the popula 
_ favors settling teacher union-board disputes by cpmpulsory 
arbitration. 

The question ,of whether pritcipals shduld ti. re- 
garded us a part of” management or as.employees — and i 
; therefore. with an employee's right: to strike — is not realty . 

an issue insofar as the general public. is concemett. ‘Prin- 
cipals are a part of management, itt theinview.-. 

Eight in every 10 persons infthe sample say principals 
are a part of management; Only one in nine holds an opp@& 
‘sing view. Sougce: Educators Negotiating Service, Augusta 
1976: > 
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“State laws spetifying the -tength of the shop’ "year: 
‘should either be eliminated or relaxed. Under Present 
law, teachers: know: ‘that any salary ‘Mey lose during a strike , 
-Will be-made up at the: end of the school year.) > 7° 
¢ “States should open some’ parts of the bargafhing sto 
- the public. throughgopen meetings for public reactions 


\, 


to the proposals:of labor and management. States should 
pee ie in local disputes by .asing the” governor as 


. mediator or arbitrator.” 
e “Many areas of school Ablicy that are usually nego- 
tiated’ centrally —. areas beyond the scope of Wages and 
’ fringes — can be’ reserved for bargaining’at the school site.” 
Changes should be phased in, he says. They would 
result utimately in a changed role for the school. principal, 
who would become more like the English headmaster, with 
_ Much more influence over budget matters, Souree: — Be 
Schools Report, January’; Ed) 1977.. “a ros 
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y a makinggsprocess: stlepends: x upon data | 
* gathered from a variety Of sources. 
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Information 
for decision-making: 
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. There is nothing so reassuring - 
to ‘the manager of any organization _ 
than the knowledge that decisions 
‘are being made.. in an, objective 
manner based upon relevant gata. ” 
For school hoards, the decision- 


Some information coming to the 
board is very objectiye and “pgov- 
able” Some ‘is totally subjdtive, 
even intuitive. 

What is eded, in” a publi c 
school district is an “informati 
. system” for collecting ’ the” most 
vailable regardin 
Operations - an 


‘Country have recognized‘ the 


“Sneed for a systematic means of col: 


lecting information for use in 
' decision making."How they actual- 
Jy collect and use information runs 
the gamut from the highly sophisti- 


’ cated tothe sporadic and just plain. -- 


accidental. Moreover, much of the 
' data gathered appears to be totally .- 
- useless.’ Clearly, . information sys- 


tems are poorly. developed in pub- 


lic education. . 

School managers need not, how- 
ever, allow decisions: based upon. 
a series of crises to, determine the 


. Allen Klingenberg. is ‘superintendent of 


tala roe intar “District BT. é 


erous school systems, across . 


_ destiny of | their districts. It does 
‘not také.much effort to see the” 
nerve-racking and potential disas- 


' ters involved 4vhen the school sys- 


. Ides “Cimfel is a administrative a assis- ~ 


* stant ie oi i 


"AE ee 


_tem moves from one crisis to 
another. Crisis management is a 


necessary skill of every schoo] man- 


ager, but When it ‘becomes his 
primary style, it is a clear.sign of 
deep-seated, ‘ynderlying ~Organiza- 
‘tional problems., .: . os 
' Just'-as there’ area vanieey of | 
routes one can travel from Spring-. 
‘field to*Chicago,” theke are a varie* 
ty of ways a succes 
ment team can develop a “manage- 
ment information system.” Vital :to . 
athe success of any, systematic in- . 
“formation system in public educa- 
tion is the degree to which it is 
“planned and: “‘intégrated into the to- 
‘tal:management operation. Manage- - 
“ment information ‘provides .a basis 
for program evaluatiori” ‘and for 


subsequent decisions baged on that . - 
_ onthe. survey: “How..Do,,. Your™® * » 

3 Vot rs. Rank. Your District’s "Priori. a 

atte sey 

7 » As, a follow-up & to ness survey, ‘all 


"evaluation. . P 

:What- specific. typesbf- informa” 
ton ‘provide an adequate founda- 
ton! for. evaluation. and” decision 


ot ‘i ; Po 
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* making 2 Lake Forest Elementary’ 


Schdol. District 67 has:implementéd _ 
a management system that may of- 
fer some. answers. - - 

Recognizing that the school dis- 
trict is accountable to the taxpaying: 


residents of the community, Dis-- 


trict 67 provided Lake Forést resi; > 
dents on two separate. occasions 
with ;opportinities: to voice-.'their . 


- 6pinions on tht: total’ ‘operation’ of * 


“erenduin defeat in ‘1971, when: the’. 
1 _manage-.. . 


their elementary schools. The ‘first 
‘opportunity came following a ref. . 


Beard of: Education and thg dis- 
trict’s Association of Parents and 
Teachers joined forces in a, study 


of. commnity ‘opinion... Working .° ,. . 


closely with Value Standards, Inc., 
a Chicago-based management con- ° 
sulting firm, a comprehensive sur- 


- vey ofthe District 67 school’ system 


- was conducted, (See the Septem- 


ber-December, 1973, .issue: of - this - 
Journal for a comprehensive. report 
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- A comparison of how parents rated various = @ 
programs, services, and activities in 1972 and 1974. 
‘ Spring 1972 Spring 1974 r 
\ ° Ade- Inadg-. * Ade- Inade- No 
Item ; quate quate.  auate quate Opinion 
1.- Administrative Performance - 80. 20 ' 89 7. 4. ‘ 
; 7 = . ov aG 
7 - 2. Public Inférmation Program _ 8. 9 93 ‘oo I 
3. Parent- Administrator * me =e ie 
« ° Communication 4 . 62 38 91 7 2 
4. Bus Setvices 7 230° «(O75 19 6 
5. Lunch Program “4 - 88- 12 87 7 6 Jos i 
— “@ Reading 7 _<° ee ~ L 3, 7 5 . 
; . | 7. Mathematics eggs Is, 7. f 
8. Science a. 90 10 86 “\ 7 @ 7 . 
. 9. Social Studies » 87 @ 4 89. 2k 4 8 ee ‘Sy 
' ee 10, Language Arts” G 82 18 84 \ 8 8 
\ Provide Individual Attention 68 32 ° 82 \ 14 4 
12. Parent-Teacher Communication 64 36 #7. 95 > 4 }. oy " 
; ‘13. Discipline’ Standards = 63 37 5) HH 4 : 
14. Reporting Pupil es 74 26 9 5, § ; a 
. | 15 gMadia Centers 2. 8 2 > 3 ‘6 * igs 
” i a 16. Program Provides Opportunities t 
i oe he - to Develop Uniqueness 6931 . 85 ae 6° ° 
ir . 17; Instill Learning Process 66 34 7 8k 13g 4 bees hae 
: aes, - rae ae. j ; 
i < ‘y : i Bey 


ne of children enrolled in Dis- 

- trict 67 schools were invited to. re- 
.spond’ to a second questionnaire 
two years later. This document was 

ed designed to solicit parental input 
in four specific categories. The first / 
* “section sought reactions ‘to items” 
having total ‘district significange... 
- Items ranged from the degree \to 
which the. Board of. Education a¢ts 
in’ the best, interests of the studen 
to the adequacy of bus services and E 
“gta lunch program. «. : 
The second portion of the: suryey 
* focused, more ‘specifically on indi- 
_ % vidual schools within the district. 
‘ ., Parents were asked to respond:to ' 

‘such. items. as: “My. child likes 

school this year” and “This school 


is helping my child develop ‘self: 


respect’ and respect for others.” 
Some other items solicit 
sponses to.amounts of homew 
emphasis on basic skills devel 
ment, report cards, and disciplin 
standards 


. Parents were, asked’ td ‘name — 


oo 


a _ Juuy-Avoust ye. 
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"LAKE FOREST ‘SURVEY ‘RESULTS 


those peciie: aspects which they” 


like best ‘and/or least about the 
School system in the third poner 
of the questionnaire. 


. 


- The final portion of the question! 


naire asked parents to comment on * 


‘the overall performance ‘of their 
children’s teachérs-in seven specific. 
‘areas of: competence: 1) presents * 


subgct matter clearly; 2) maintains 
iscipline; 3) motivates: and en- 


“courages students; 4) . commun!) 


cates effectively with parents; 5)? 
establishes realistic standards of ° 
achievement; BR; act i basic 


skill development; and 7) plans ap- "° 
propriate assignments for indi- 
wpa children. . | 

nuniber of chatiges in district. 
" Operations ‘were made’ as ‘9, direct, 
result of ‘the findings of the first ' 
. survey. “Two years later,,the second » 
“survey provide some enlightening < 
insights into -the impact of these, 
€° tablé abeve.) For. 


* “1) In 1972, 81 perce that 
the district's public informétion 


" program was adequate;.19 percent 


ao ak 

ot ; é aaceversda omnes , 2 ee as 

, problems. A repeat survey in.1974 . ‘ 
“measured progress. toward solving them. . * «'¥. 

‘ ha re 
rhea Ly toad es 
ae : or ; . - . x é . ; _7 
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information 


continued 


indicated: it was, inadequate. As a 
_result, the district emploved a pait- 
‘time ‘publié relations officer, and 
“in the’ local newspaper and a bi- 
inonthly “newsletter for all 
Forest. “residents. Two years later 


8 


93 spercent: of the parents. felt that’ 


the, public . informatier: program 


ate 


was adequate, : eh ae 
2) In 197 mor 1 one-third 
of the parents poll¢d fei that par- 


eent- teacher Re lication as not 
adequate. Only 74 jercent felt that 


* methods for reportiyg pupil prog: - 
staff, | 
and’ parcyt-teacher committees be- 


ress were adcquate,\Board, 
* gan to study thege problems. Alter- 
“native methods”for parent-teacher 
confcrences were offgred for the 


Pupil progress teport forms Were 
revised and addcd at some levels. 
’ Two years later, favorable rgspon- 
. ses td these same questgh 
va a OL items fumped ‘to 95 pwecent/and 90 
percent, respectively. 


the parents saw District 67. schools 
as providing adequate individual 
es to stydents., After devel- 
oping -well-cquipped and well: 
staffed media centers in all -build- 
i ings, and providing, i inservice train- 
ing and coursés aimed at incrcas- 


ing individualized instruction, the, 


‘ School supplies? No, that's just ouf: monthly oe ar 
foope f forms for’ ‘tie stéite Office. of Faentigg. ay 


ee P Jae a8 


started ,hoth. a bi-weekly column: 


Lake 


’ first tine on-a districttwide basis. 


vaire’ 


3) In 197% only, 68 percent . of. 


percentage of “parents responding 


vositively to this item gre w to 82 
Be ‘rcent, 


” Other “Chtegories - in which par-. 
‘ents responued substantially higher 
on the second survey were: quajity., 
of reading instruction, discipline, 
standards, instilling the learming 
process, ind,, administrative. per-' 
formance. 
made specific ghanges relating to 


these - areas’ during the two-year, 


~™ y 
6 Ni t 


interim. 


It oad be cyte vat com- 
sean residents, larly. par-. . 
ents df childen enro fed in a school , 


system, ® * provide * school officials” 
with a valuable source of informa: 
tion. Another source of information 
often overlooked, .by school district, 
managers is that’ of staff personnel. ” 
An “Organizational 
Questionnaire” 
_ give the, total + ‘certificated staff- of 
District 67 a cliange'té voice their 


feclings on a multitude of topics re- 


lating to, .-the » school _ district. 
. Thrpygh this ‘device, the staffipro- 
vided the management team with 
an’ overall “image”: of district-wide. . 
and individual buitding ‘operations. 
These categories of. information 
-were gencrated at the district 
devel: ke 
intendent, “the ‘Board of Education. 
Within. the first he aes ‘of distrigts, 
G A 


RECEIVING 


af a? . 


wll cases, the disttict ~ 


we nae? 


- Cli 
was devcloped to 


istrict organization, super- -" 


v2"? Stated briefly” 


a. : *gotnmittee of teacHers . and 
. “ibinistrators, provide, “bases* far’ thew. 


o 


“>? 
me * i 2 « 
organizhtion, staff evaluated! such 
items as district-wide ingervice’ and” 
program - ‘coordination and teacher 
*“invelvenient ‘in district decision | 
making. The overall’ responses to 
statements within - this. category. 
rovided another picce of pertinent 
ata for the board and school inan- 
vers to use in-future planning. ; 
Teachepe -were asked, ta rate. the 
per fnee of the school board’ 
and superintendent, a os 
«Many of the jitéms on the “Or-, 
ganizational Climate Question- 
naire” “dealt with operations within 
‘individual ' buildings, garticularly 
principal- -staff telationships. These 
results ‘provided direction for the 
respective building. principals as 
they met individually, in the spring 


- with the superintendent Mi nat 


toe 


their personal goals for the next 
school year. 

Among,the' most vital ingredignts 
ol, manhgemeri@iinfotmation : are 
*thése which help cvaluate staff per- 

formance. A comprchensive sys 
of ,'staff appraisal begins with » ad 
‘ premise that’supervision and evalu- 
ation are essential to the continued . 
ofessional deyelopment of staff | 
gfid- the improvement of instruc: ° 
ion. . “* & 
~In District 67, four basic coatage ee 
nents. prdduce information, used 
_ jointly by ‘individual teachers and’ ' 
their buildin; principals,, These . 
éomponents are: 1) a classroom 
performance checklist; 2)-an’over-: 
all professional performance chcck-_ 
‘list; 3) progress toward © ‘goals 
“mutually determined by the teach- 
er and.prineipal; and 4)“ ‘student’ ~ 
and parcntal feedback. An overall , 
_asséssment of tcacher péFformartce” 
“is made annually through the.in-, - 
‘formation ‘generated from these . 
four sources. This: staff evaluation 
“program” is reviewcd in some detail 
in the November-December, 1974, | 
* issue of this *Journal as part of a” 
‘Pathfinder Report on: Performance 
Evaluation. ‘, 


” 


os 


«4 


we 


° The auatooe and overall per- 
formance chepklists, developed, ae 


aor ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL 


. each member of the administrative * 


ed “manay gement . personne} 
@valuated -in District 67. An’ “Ad-’ 


. ds 


t) mat. 
‘ principal and teacher. to identity 
strengths and weaknesses in per- 


formance. A cheeklist. provides - al 


basis for. discussion. 


¢ Goals for improved, pe a 
mance are developed, jointly oe 
co 


‘each ‘teacher in. indjyiduatl 

sultation- with the principal. They 
enable the tewaper and principal 
_ to, monitor progress + toward’ cor- 


~ recting weaknesses and Puen on 


strengths. Se * 

os Questionnaires filled - Bur ay 
‘parents and’ studuints! ‘provide’ the 
‘teacher with an “image profile,” 
Experience shows that this infor- 
ihation oftein gsubstantiites data 
gathered through other soprees. 
More importantly, 


sirable adjustments, 


; Building [principals and’ central. - 
‘alsa. are 


ministrative Image Questionnaire” 


consists ‘of 25 compe tencies which | 


are ranked from “ “excel- 
lent.” Ability to 


decision-making .ability, 


“poor” to 
fairness, 


_ fron this questiemdire, 

Foi each bu 
‘evaluation instrument ‘is completed 
by hinisclf, his building staff, other 
district adwninistrato s, and 
supeyintendent. Central adminis- 


this input lets” 
cach teacher sce what parents: and- 
-_ pupils thmk aid to inake any de- 


‘motivate others,» 
‘and... innvvativeness are examples 7 


lilg princjpal, the - 


the © 


trative personnel are’ evaluated by” 
the identical, /§OUTCCS | with the cx-, 


ception’ of building staff. . 

All. of the ‘data jis tabulated, 
cchartbd;. and analyzed, Using’ the 
bulk of this information as a basis 


meets individually with each diss 

trict administrator, This final evalu: 

ation conference’ also. includes dis-” 

cussion ‘of. ‘personal goals, ‘Revised. 
. goals for. the sniedbeding year 
“agénerated * ‘at this conference for 
staff, Each of these goals, of course, 

gppsely- allied, with district « 
and’ objectives ‘as determine 
the Board of Education in conjunc- 
tion with the superintendent. 

To complete the evaluation pro- 


arc. 


ee 


ra "as ac sie ea 8, ihe supefiny: 


ots i 


“Jury-Aveust 1187 


: 


{ 


tendent meets With the Board of 


Kgucation jp late spring to assess. - 


-the degree Yo whieh he has at-2” 
tained Mis own foals mutually de- 
termined with the: hoard the pre- 
vious year, ‘Also nsed at thts: time 
is the data generated from the ad- 
niinistrative stafl’s evaluation of the 
superinteyde ‘mt 7 

Another ‘source of management 


ainformation uspd-sin, District. 67> is 


t 


. for discussion, the superintendent_ y.- 


“standardized — student’ achieva- * 
ment te sting program, A two- phase 
testing: Program: provides data 110 ~ 


only on what” stadents “know i ae “dents, andé 
all provide information, on swhich 


* specific’ arcas,. but also how much 
valid decisions ‘ean be based. ’ 


they have - Tearned during ‘cach 
‘school year. : 
All students. si , grades 1- 8 arg 


becomes -teadily ghservable. 

Carefnl analysj6 of achievement 
testing growth sdgres may identify 
some areas Where additional eim- 
phasis needs to be placed and pro- 
grams modified. 

It should be sobvidns . that the 
processes: involved in app; ising” a,j 
“school - district: should he Cae 
hetisive dnd itivolve ‘a’ v su ee 
data sourees. Fhe board o uca- 
tion, the superingondent,, the: ad- 
ministrativ ¢ and teaching ‘staff, par- 
ents “and other community resi- 

he children themselves, : 


- The strength of the Igake Forest _ 


. management systen? lies in the in 5; - 


tested in the fall insing’ the 1973 Re... tegration of | the® various ° compo- * 


vised Stanford Achievement. Test. 
In May, using a different form’ of 
that :same. tést,” cach students iss 
tested» again. The ‘grade level 
achievement of fall'‘and spring tests 
are. compared. through 
equivalom or sealed ‘scores, a®ed tlic 
wunount of growth which has taken | 
Tee during: Be school - 


q . wie ot ris 
Brg. Bye ed 


se 


superintendent he for I 


ee” waren is’ ggimg to Pll ine. 2 
79 Bet me ae 
Pn igs 9 
a oe wy se - 
woe oe Ge 


grado, , 


year | 


. and then | looked ’em in the eye and said, ‘Lye . 
years; no re hungry qchers, 


“neuts which make up the system, 


That is, the management by ‘ob- 


jectives. prograny Gogsnt .pxist scps- >” 
ariitely. from the ‘managenient in- °< 


* formation or personnel component. 
A compghevits »exist. because -of. 
their contrifyution | to achieving the 
overall purposes of the organiza~ 
tion. Ske . 


4 
‘a 
ae 
So: 
2 < f « 
e . é + 
e 3 ' -“ a ‘ ; a 
es oe eee Ag tyorystg 
ee . ore = - oo ans 
“ w hs 
~ . 
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ogg re 
- X a, Minos School Boar Jour 
Some channels for. col (munity input | 

_to the educational process ae ¢ 8 2a, * 


s ra , i es 


ried > : oe Hg MS ey oe 
mle ( ae. oe |S ite “Bve steps to a hee 
= Rw et . rr aa a tr ae: tomminity involvement project. j " . 
- --* fy -S - Step |: Determine where edhimihity input will fit into 
Te . \ , eee Be Pe ee . ~ the: picture. In- setting educational goals, will citizens help 
De Bakke 4 ge ee, fe ES rm 2) ip writing: thé -goals? Of wilt: they evaluate, staffwritten . - | 
N . eS ; goals? Or will they serve as a sounding board ‘or as’ 4 3 
, source of ideas before goal writing begins? _ + a 
ge aa ; Schools get commuitity. itp allgof the time, But it -- "+ Step,2: Select the process that seems to be most ap; 
comes in bits and pieces‘ from’ individuals with gripes propriate. Soi you use cltfzens” advisory committog,, gi 
lee ‘,Amind axes. to grind and fare presents an accurate pic-. hearings, or urveys? The answer.will depen partly ° on | 
5. turé-of what the ‘conimuni as a whole really thinks.» -*" ow the input ig fe be usdd;"at detdsnined: 4n-Step Ialt is 
_In order to involve.citizens in deyeloping education-" also will depend: partly upon the size of the community ; 
al goals i in a‘way that accurately. feflects ay phd the, diversity of “its inake-up, .ds. well as the capabili-e. , 
>“. séntiment, it-is necessary to determine: » ' "Stes and intefests of the: professional staff. a ’ 
2 8h * a) How many péople do wé have to hear from? Dp. f.- Step 3:. Determine who’ can speak for the community. 
‘ “these people represent a cross section’ of all’ our Will you Px to hear from everyone? Or will you select a ~~ 
oh . district residents? “Where are these: people a representative’gross. 36 section of people? _ ; 
- ” how do we idettify them? ., - Y Step 4: Set up a structure involving ae aa 
_: '' - .b) Do we want these people to give us new ideas tfon, and. faculty to see the project. through. Work care- 
or 7 regardin curriculum goals? Or do we want s¥é@ir fully with ‘your advisory groups, hearings, or surveys so 
_ reactions to ideas developed by the staff? that the’ results will bear on the issue at hand—the de- 
—_ Vhe~-answei to .the first question establishes the au- _. velopment of edycational gpals. 
*~"  thenticity of Pp sject. ‘Input from the community's. ~ Step’: Report back to Nhe. commanity, Even citizens - 


coljege graduate: or those who arg well-connected is who'did not take part ought to be informed of thé nature 
'\." nof indicative of what the entire community thinks: of ‘the:input obtained: from. those who did, the staff's. in- 
7 lecting : individuals who | are most vocal ‘or articulate | is terpretation tof the input, and thangenclusions or. deci- .7 
not necessarily’ ‘accurate either. “ “sions Finally reached. Se eae og RE 
~ Differencgs in socio- economic status “race, religion, ‘ othe oe Ae 28 . eae 4) 
*: | age, and sex make, adifferénce in- how people view the. . — —— a 
. goals of education. “School bfficials must plan their suggestion would be to conibine citizeh and’ staff ” 
_ program for’ community’, involvement _ aecordingly. membership on sthe goal writi task force. ° This. ah 
"(The impact of ‘most biases can be baldhced . out byz Should” prévep) either the _contmty "group or’ the» 
randomly, selecting a proportionate number of individ. “staff-from sioving too far afield of one anéther. The 
. uals from each schgol attendance area. Certainly that . end result—hopefully a set of proposed. goals—could «° 
; /_prpetss is far better than selecting only those. individ- - then be ‘reviewed byt pg entire staff and-community. 


uals who/are free to attend meetings on n Tuesd py af: Once-school officials ave determined 9 clear pur- 
ternoons. ) 2 pose for community ingut it is time to Vel tane how 
“, «2 “Most school districts probably will ile such ingut will be esas K 


- munity in evaluating proposed godls and obfW 

- developed. by the staff. Others—a few at least—will 

| 4try:'to involve citizens in ;draftin the’ goals. Both ap- . / 
proaches have merit, In facta, bination of, the. two]: 
might'be the best.- © 
Obviously, it would be a mitake to tum a,citize 
, , +, task force. loose with no idgz 


‘worthsihile mba at of etd 


amount of effort. we Sage a 
ft x, R - - hoes ve ae : es 4 ee 
Hearings. Public hearings have riot been particular- 
By popular ji in era circles, except for the past few 
a ae ; 
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a 8 ; SLAMENTARY SCHUULS 
2 DISTWICT 126 
Dew a. iGo W. 123d ares we 
; Pr <p> ee A +h n : 2? #4 
: nwo.” PARENTS : mh 
. : Your achools are hers to serve your children. The Bchool Board 
ye 3 
4 em rt a Administration is always seshing aaa the ‘quality ot Paycatdon 
é ° vote ° at 
be a 
2 : in the district. Your opinions wilt ii, us do “Me. 


AG you generally eattotiod or dlasatlefiod with the education that 
the children in your aghools sre receiving? (Chack one.) 
Very Satisfied —__ peuetine 
“eetieting » A, * "very Diaestixties 
i 
About Helf & Helf No Opinion 
What area of the curriculum do you feel ie atrongest in Diatrict 1267 
= What erea of the cureteuies do yous fob te. momnee’ ae District 1267 rs 
Se van 
: * wag aapacte): do yy) ike most in your. since a? 
What dapect(a) - do You Aika iia in your achoola?, 


bp er 


*PLEASR RETYRN TO YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER of: ar ipiecctiy to shoot 


2 eo es ae orbs _ I BOARD, 4600 Weat 139¢d STREET, ALSIP; ILLINOIS 60658 . yo FS ad 
a vl ro eye : " peewee. * a ; x, 
'y “ . . . ask yom, 7, a bars 
. ; ; é ‘ : j . 7 ™ te 1 gt ee si 
es e Ney: Sy aie - ee Ne . et a YOUR SCHOOL Boats - : 
ome a ge og . ‘ : Clark Alford, pectic i "t eeap sen Tomas. becratary a 
oe eee 2 ee i mn i : - ‘ Raysond Kitching Hicherd Crawford 
‘ . . Jerome Bergamini : x ;" George Denny : 
» ane we 7 oan ; a eae. : Ss snag 4 »  Benry Keamer 
: fO ; 
¥ simp but effective meanis for ‘reetly to the school, Board The re ~~ math program was brought to 
keeping schools and parents on the , turn has ranged from 40 to 80 per the ‘district's ‘attention. (New 
same wavelength has been devised cent. The. - 1969 questionnaire math ranked first as what par- 
by: the District 126 Board of Edu- _ brought more than 2,000-written’ ©. ents liked most and fourth as 
catic (ARip, Hazelgreen and Oak © - comments. ». . a what they liked” least.) 4 
a — ..Lawn Elementary Schools) — i To-some extent, of course, the 
south suburban Cook County, . board is sticking its neck out by ¢ Math workshops for parents 
» . Fhe distri rt in 1964 developed _ asking® ‘parents, , what they dislike ete een oo 
“an easy-to-use questionnaire, which -- and by encouraging suggestions for - 4 oe te Taxcesine homes 
has. been distributed. to the. -parents change. So far, however, only four endl 
. wagk’ resulted in the devclop- 
: . of all 2,500. pupils three times in per cent of the parents , have. ex- _ 
' ment of “homewerk  guide- * 
3 ‘the ensuing ‘six years. -+ pressed dissatisfaction. Moreover, © - Tines.” oo ee eG 
| Superiqtendent’ William Smith ‘Superintendent. Smith points with de 
ae Sh ggests that: “this is an casy and some pride to a long list of worth- ‘© Parental concern “oyer disci- 
fast’ way td find jist’ how par- . ‘while eee ean by'the ques- " pline-resulted 4 jin strengthened .. 
ents feel about the job the schools tionnaire’ an plemented by the . digtipline procedures. 
; are doing. It also helps pinpoint schools. For example: ’ 
“ ‘the areas most liked and disliked.” Intraroural and intrascholastit ‘ 
Among other benefits, the ques- ° Teachers now take more initia- programs at the junior high 
_tidnnaire provides the school with . tive. in. contacting parents. be- . school were\_expanded. 
_proof of parent sup ‘fore problems get out of hand, 
“Knowing this su Pet i is present because they learned that pee. oe addition, the questionnhire re- 
“Shas: ia ar the school board inthe . _—_ ents gvan loser, communica-’ Sponses have strengthened the -dis- 
_ successful passage -of six consec- tions. trict’s grouping procedures and en- = * 
1 utive building: bond issue#” points e Rys routes in one area were. _ couraged it to continue its sex edu- 
» Ug | Clark; ford, board president. © changed to to ect a recurring © Cation program. - 
The quest onnaite™is sent home — : robl ie ne ae “Staff awareness of “parental foci f 
problem. ; . 
with the sfudents and «returned. . oe ings” has been a further is 
cither to théteacher or mailed di- eA parental das over a new — Beds Mr. Smith. ‘ 
. i a : Lo f ‘ a) af cs : 7a 35 = a ‘a 
@ -~ y vt teasy ’ © oe '? & % Je _ . ee oe if a ay ~_ a x ti Z 
ERIC ge ma! = Lath Tg oA nae mone a 7 on 
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a Pn, ‘ oa 
ae ee 
ye . : fo “8, : : YW: 
. ~ An Winois survey stpveals public 
| ‘, ¢, .sand, educator mnie ona 
ae = variety of topics... a. 
ae ° . . 
et a pe <2 


public | 
_ thinks abou t. education 


oe jac 


Rates geojoiity of Illinois ‘acai Sable ie 
lieves that schools are doing a good or even excellent 


“ 


£ job..A similar majority rates education as one of the - 
most important concems for event second any 


to the question of health care, * 


- University of Illinois Survey 


Nese public opinions: were - dicciosel ‘by 
Research Laboratory and 


the 


. ’ 


ee te 
> ke 
» 


bs : ey ee 4, ek vo 
_ teachers jauctine de ‘suid dhiey believed! R cis scx. 
] 
h prejydicoxin jpb assignment.; ie : 
4) Adults and “students” surveyed seed that the hk 


important goal for education shdyld"bé “to en- . 


“an 
; ahah a positive attitude ‘toward: learning,” 


5) Ninety-five - percent ofall persons Surveyed con- 
eérning ‘the’ major ‘goals of OSP]’s Action Goals for 
the Seventigs considered cach of the goals either very - 
important or somewhat important. ~ , 

6) Respondents ‘generally agreed that if more 
money is ‘to be allocated in any given program area, 
it should go to career and vocatigyfal. esyeation per 
Pe cid 43 : r. 

7) Only one-fourth of' the general pubtic, one-half 
“of the opinion leader group and two-thirds of the: 
‘ teacher ‘group had ever heard of the State Board of 


Education. But, 42 to 85 percent of those. that 


ad 


" State Superintendent Michael J. Bakalis last’ May. The « 
“shrvey firm was commissioned: to do the study by the 
state education office. 

Other important’ findings listed. by Bikalis were; 

yy The general public ‘in Illinois believes.a greater . 
n of school cdsts should be paid by the state 
~but a majority of the ‘public is unwilling to pay for 
‘the increased cost through higher state taxes. . 

2) The general¢ public - believes that confidential 
student files should be open to parents only, and even 
students should be denied access “to the records. 
-» Teachers, principals: and “superintendents. don’t be- 

' lieve that students rents should have access to 


‘the students’ files. 3... a 
teachers bi fa hi e thé fate 


*3) Four out of fiv 
; legislature, should pass a-bill ahi ‘uniform pro- 


“cedures allowing teachers to join together for col- 


theard of the board believed the change to an ap- 
_ antes. state superintendent was. a good . idea. 

8) Involvement by all fr eal of the corfimunjty 
in the local sehool system is at the very heart of 
Illinois’ public schoo] system, and is a principle on 

which. nearly evergone: ag & 

- The: survey confains a bread range of findings abaut 
Serres attitudes toward education ‘on specific and 
general questions, The survey is the first of its kind 
in thg_state and its. purpose is to provide Bakalis’ 
office and the new State Board of Education with 
information - useful ity, assessing strengths and. ; jeak- F 
nesses of the present educational. system. Résults will 
- be used to test old assumptions about education and. 
to re-evaluate’roles. of ‘students, parents,. teachers, |. 
~schaol boards, administhators and the state education © 


yi 


ah 


4 


‘g _” lective batgaining. Teachers agree generally that there offite. Ca as 
9 ‘is no sex prejudice in sal ies, but 46 percent: ofthe ‘the ‘survey “gathered opinions from the following 
: Jessica Weber is a publig, inf soa officer in the- Ilinots Sct es v. = 
* Office of Public Teena, Springfield. a" eet oe , ey ae Continued on page’ 36 oo ee 
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. wae siouPiiay e \ voice in how 
a school, district is) rug? 


Most people in education circles: 


'* these days agree, that the svhole 
~conmunity has a stake in its edu- 
_eational system and we, Tigh to be 


heard: “ 

- The “question how lieing ‘end 

plored is: How can a board of 

education “hear” a mixed and con- 
a -stantly hanging. chorys of voices?, 
BO Even Afore", difficult! Ahow - can “a. 
“hoard “hear” ‘those péésons who 


don't speak up at all? 
Many school districts are finding 


the answer in, aC ublic opinion 
¢ i 


kurvev. - 

A donprchenahe ce tenia sur- 
vey recently taken for the Qffice 
of the Superinteyde nt of Public 
'. ‘Instructions sampled the opinions 

of students, | PRrents, educators, 

ahd community’ members through: ’: 
out the state. The result was a mass: 


of information that probably could’ * 


not. have. been: obtained , in ‘any . 


“other ‘Way. 
The results at the e survey (sce. 


, adjacegy stories “fof some: ‘of the. 
vo Aoresu 1 be used bythe’ state 
“education “office to sGpplement in- 


formation gleaned from hearings: 

_' on the publication Action Goals 

. for the-Seventtes. 
= Local school districts « can do, 


dompmunity bpinign,, on s 
Ny foes and educaticnal We 
ons, ‘or. gathering attitudinal 
formation to be used in cha 
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a! . and how you can © 
sr find out in your district _ 
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Mnois.School Board Journal, 
Se pte ber Oe tober Ti ee Le 


a : 


“School boards hear frequently from the 


a1 tnifrority. 


ty A 


¢ KE Pye ee we 


pie hue all digscction of an eduche 
tional program. ‘ 


“I feel very... emphatically that : 


the decision- miking shouldn't”: be 
limited to the school board, which 
is elected by 1 percent of the 
registered voters,” said Polly 
Carithers; director of public infor- 
‘ mation! fér' the Oakland’ Schoals, 
in Michigan. In hey job for this. 
county service . unit; Ms. Cac 
“has helped the’28 sthool distric 
“direct surveys of all kinds. 
Usually, Ms. Carithers said, 
about 85 percent of the people in. 
a school district are satisfied vtith | 
the: - school “system® " in” feféral. 


“School Board members hear from. é 


‘the. other J5: percent. >. 
“I’ve seen school boards jettison 
good programs on the basis of what 
they Hear at a board meeting. The; 

theré are not representative, 


the *, «Thay a (loudly and SN ‘we arey 


é tip & the ‘wil se Are thay 
said. : 
Following are three Illinois 


; gu schodYdistricts: “that have oe 


SE Bn 


— 


Same: use surveys ‘to learn 
7 what the majority thinks, 


aN 


« P 
ont 


ee wy 


a - way t 
* their populations in various ways - 


all far various purposes. All three; 
stricts shave found the survey a 


luable’ tool sud plan to use it 
, again. 

Decatur istrict 61 has in abbey 
past .two” years done’ an extensive 
sumcy in preparation of its pré- 


gram plan, a smaller mail-out sur- — 


vey on a specific question, and a 
telephone survey to gauge. the 
effectiveness @' its, information, 


program. 


assistant for the district, feels “this _ 


Re, to. I really believe 
all \H hs ee ee be- 
long 2 to the” people, and--I'é like , 
to sep more input from the rank 
and fife yoter on year-round school 
or dpug education programs.” 

- Decatur has: done ant > its surveys: 
it Goi help.-. - ao 
“sqmprehengive survey -dony 


a. Fast) i wenit to 5,000 parents, 600° 
ee 3 hot? A survey will s ow that, Mishe * i aches, most of the district’s ad- 
: _‘ministrators, and a group of stu; , 


Reprinted trour thes 


< Ks “\"a ne 
Charles sia ‘edniinietatine i‘ 


4 


4 


zo 


-dents. It covered a. range, of subs? 


Continued-on page 37 


TAUIres, 
7 


a abide andhiree ne wind 


“¢ 
istiauors cutid) teachers 


» Ailee similar responses when asked J 


What the public thinks continued from page tt 

| | —- 
Kinipre teachers, administra 
lors Gupenmtendents and) prmeipals!, puble opuuion 
and the pobhaSpenenilly. 


percent at the general public and SO percent of The 
opruen teader group had not heard of the new beard, 
Hakala sank fhe seis Hyeds an extension of dis 


school beard members, 


leyulers, osttrlertts, 
‘yey 
achive tn school atlairs, 
Alb respondents, except students, were interviewed 
on the telephone by permounth trained bs the survey 
Studeits sinveved meowritlen question 


“upmmod teaders” were persotis pdped to be 


of committing, wath the -public sl eourt ode: ation 
and providing mechwauistas for the public. ¢ ip ep set 
new words. prorities and direetions for se haols. 


information will Provide mv: office and) the. State 
Bourd of Bdueation with a framework for theorporat- 


firnn were 


! ae a ' 


Newt 
" Bakahs said. 


titatistratians 


tyne Sto come, 
He aid his 
Covapention with thonsands of ettizens about fuajor 
cdreational questions thiongh regubarty scheduled 
“pyblic hearings But he said the he. ariigs had to be 
aul controlled 


spling of public he: arings too 


The inassyvie data. Mera, 
then compiled, male Fed: and summarized: by KEY 
Research Laboratory, Questions toned on Subp gs 


finance and: selidol ag, 
saeinviet a. 


Has niaintatned oot. 


naniag. from curricubin, school 
v 


facilities to haw well schools, school boards. 


are dang their jolw. He asked decompamied: hy va tore scientific 


questions abort the roles and performance of the state opinion heey 


edieation office and) the state supe sgintendent, and: it. elfen gttract only thosis with spec ie intere sts qd 
ca pubhe be a tdee of the new State Hourd of therefore: preconceptions aboiit sc Hniald: and educators, 
i _f The scientific survey mitigates this tvwpe of automatic 


fin through sregular 
: yer 


Iadhic. ition, ; . 
inforniation dues cen prese ated to the State and Sangments what we 


Bakalis said. 


oa The bias 


Board of Education, inchiding the Vinding that 75° hearings,” 


4 : a) ‘ ‘ set 


oups have mutual reservations ~ ered to be the most important. Edu- 

out the job the other is doing. Yet, 
both groups generally. replied that 
teachers are doing good jobs, In no 
case did one group say the othergwas 


q.-itass. ‘than. good. ore “excellent 


Evaluation of educators 


portant, just behind he; h” concergs, 
py~the general public 
Tanked even higher a 


work for schools. 


Students ‘and the public generally 
rate the job being, done by sthoolf, nq those who * 
school boards, administrators and |, ; 
teachars, A majority of the students «hy 
and the public said they believe + 


| Dubte ecion io responsds _ of their ranking by six adult groups 


olftee’s practice for the bist threc agd one half yeas: | 


“This” 


%, E 
7000, pe mene wind askeugabout 7K) Y griestuguh .* my public auftatuiddes in edesatwoual phinning for some, 


Stegory,: but. . 


The seven eatendue: in the order 


: P aghes wey" for thake Whe 


schools, their leaders, and ef play es. By sles {hScains patter as school - 


or Helf dH 
She 
‘ost responsibi lity for running schools 
to gtve higher marks to schools for a 
job well done. ; A. 
Making up the overall positive te- 
sponse toward schools were the “fol- 


are doing ago 


a! lowing percentage responses by each 


group: “superintendents, 98.9; princi- 


~ pals, 97,9: : school board members 

_ 95:7: teachers, 88:6: public opinion 

"leaders, 8395; the general public, 67: 
and students, 66.8. . ., 


: _tadministrators 


The same “respondents, were asked 
to rata how they beliéved teachers, 
and school boards 
were dding their jobs. Teachers fared 


Ctha best with 74 percent (average) of 


‘we * all Seplies saying teachers are doing 
"= either a good or excellent job. 


@ 
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Schdol board member and admin: 
istrator (includ; g principals and _,su- 
perintendents? responses. tg these 
questions teaded to indicate the two 


= ‘ 


ed] 


= spective wpercentages: 


and. administrators when 


‘embers . 


- asked to rate the jobs of, the same* 


three categories. The opinion leadery 
placed each group in the good to ex- 
cellent category by the following 


percentagés: teachers, 83.9: admin: 7 
istrators, “74.8: , and. sehool board *' 
“ members, 74,7, 


ae boards and ° 


administrators, jam the good to excel- . 


Jent-category by the respective per- 
~ centages of 64.2. and 75.5, 


The general public category rated 
school boards, administrators, and 


teachers to be doing good to excels. 


Jerit RY) their jobs by the following, re.i 
66, 64.6, and 
70.2. Foraghe same respective cote.» 
gories, ot ents gave the following re- 
sponses: 49, 58.4° and 71.2 percent. 
The same groups of respondents, 
except students, were asked to select 
from seven areas of concern for state © 
goverhment which area they consid. 


are: health, educatign, natural re- 
“sources, economic. growth and..eco- 


nomic control, publie’ safety, public | 


aid ‘and welfare, and transportation. 


In relation to the other six areas of . 

_ soncern, 
\most important by teachers (63. 5 per- .. 
gent}, schoo! bdard members: and ad- 
ministrators. (69: percent), and public - 


_ education was considered 


‘ opinion leaders, (52.6 percent}, . 
Tha: respondents were asked to rank 


the areas of governmental concerh | 
according to the following. ratings: - 


very important, somewhat important; 


.. not very important, not af all impor. 


“tant. 
The general public rankéd: ee 


Homans, very important by. a huge ma- 


fority of 91 percent, but sinc@. the 


oublic rated more. than.’ “one area of » 


concern as very imp rant: respond- 
ents were asked, to, make a choice 
among these. Health’ was first with 


33.1 percent, and educgtion was sec- 
ond with 30.8 ae all 


\ oe : . 
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cation was named 5eGD d most im- Ff 


“€ 


oa 


‘found an overwhelaning number of 


ze 


of renoy atengginte ald dnt, qund may 


continged from page 


Haw to find out ’ a 


ave been a factor a paaing a 
bond tse referendum. Phe school 
‘powd had heen leaning toward 
renovatiog the old buthdiag on. the 
lhasas ol what it head at NCCES, 
but the five-question survey mailed! 
to every 40th mune on the voter 
registration. polly: shawed) the pop 


foots raagtag from broad issues like 
discipline and busta to specific 
programs. Hevulty were tabulated 
on the district's awa computers. 

Such tostirvey is Cine cousins, 
Skibbeus said, bus he stall feels 
its auuch cheaper tor the cisteict 
to do it alone. 


= . : 
Most) recent: Way a telephoge ulation strongly in favor of build. 
survey, taken dast-spring. Pulling ings a new high school. 


Alsip, Hazelgreen and = Oak 
Lawn Elementary District 126 hits 

- done three surveys since 1967 und 
plans another next year, according 


Wo Ray teal J fewest, assistant 


Superintende 
“I Aout know how administra: ' 
ters cat have al true picture of? 


2 Ww hat their constiticats feel” ie “e 


every 20th telephone ngmber from 
its files, the district canis up with: 
1,000 muambers. Aj group. of aafult 
‘and high school student: iluntedrs: 
made the calls, using a script. sand 


rspondents | favored the district's | 
communications program which, 
uses, radio, tevision, wd a news: 
letter. *, a a A ea 
ASiatil’ sorvey ‘aloag in. Decem-, 
ae 1972.5 re ‘sulted. it the district ” 
bitdig actow high-schook iniste ad, 


“Hi Survey, ” Garritano ysaid. 7 


trict “through a Maplin: Distedet - 
"126 sutveys all parents by sending 
“questionnaires heme with students 


“orhee 


Rather than surveving the dig 4: 


\ 


dnl collectiage them i clays He: 
cently, the distelet overwbeliningly 
passed a boml reterendam 


Distiet 1260 survevs cost) tine 
amd “a hittle bit of paper” said. 
~Garritano., Adininistrator rite 
questions, then cireulifte—them 


among teachers, pris %,oand 
board af education inkyebers, “The 
que stians are refined, question: 
mites are miiocagraphed: and sent 
homo with oo studehits, cand the 
studenty return the eestionnaires 
to achool. 

As tor the results, Carritano finds 
that most people are satised with 
district and) “yvenerally, the 
° things they are cong emed with, we 


“ake concer med with, too." 
r u 


ly, conducted a comprehe nsive 
survey of every Home in the district 
“as part Of Tithe IIL ESEA, project 


Olas Unit District 16 Jrecent 


ee 


ERIC - 


was ratod first by students. 
The goals “mastering the basic 
skill,’ and “providing equal eduda- 
- tional opportunities” tied for second: 
place on an ‘overall basis. » 


Goals of education 
What should be the most opestont 
“goal of public ‘education? 

"To encourage a4 positive attityde 
toward learning’ was rated first: over, 
all by students and adults...” Va However, programs in reading, 

The same greups rated “providing, {+ owriting, and arithmetic—generally 
students with opportunities to express * “cdmidered “basic skills’ —were rated 
their creativity” as the least. impor. - ‘third by the general public, and no 
tant goal. ’ “trader than fifth by any other group, 
, The interviewees, who represented &s being worthy of more money. 
the “general public, public opinion _ Wathin the overall ratings of goals, 
leaders, school board embers, « gore interesting differences of opin. 
school . “sdinratony tench and — fons, among thd warious ‘faspondent 
students, were asked to the, nine 


", groups appeared,: usually showing dif- 
substantive goals listed in OSPI's Ac- ferences between student - and. adult 
tion Goals for the Seventies in order 


Groups, “or . _ Professional. and ey 
of importance. Ninety- five percent of Pie ‘o 
the respondents in each group con- - Although ‘the ‘goal 
sidered each of the goals either 
“very or “somewhat” importan 

The same group of ‘oipanddnti 
was ‘asked whether school districts 
should spend more or less money on 
each of [0 programs. 

“Career and vocationaf éducation™: 
was cated as the most deserving of 
_ More money. 

* (Students were as her 
“more: or less money chal be spent 
“en the ‘programs, but how worthvétle 


spre ding stu- 


their creativity’’ was rated lowest, 
overall, students gave it a rating of 
4.5. the same rating Mey gave ta the 
first-place ““encourage a\positive at- 
titude toward learning. 
Adult groups rated this ‘goal 
eighth or ninth place, suggestihg stu- 
dents consider creativify more im- 
portant than do their elders. oa 
When asked to rate programs by 
their worth, howevet. students gave 


in 


dents with opportunities to. @xpress ~. 


it in third to sixth place, in tarms of 


whether more money should be spent . 


on tf, : . 

“Providing. equal educational op- 
portunities for everyone’, the goal 
-that tied for second place:in overall 
ratings, got a range af ratings from: 
different groups: it was listed first by © 
the student group. tied for first place 


HERE'S HELP 
For school districts considering at- 
titudinal survays in their own com- 
munities, a number of sources of help 


- are available, An organization that is 
f equipped to handle all aspects of 


surveying and analysis is the Survey 
Research Laboratory, University of 


3 Illinois, 414 David Kinley Hall, Ur- 


‘bana; MMinois 61801, 

™ Materials which the’ Survdy Re- 
search. Lab used in the statewide 
study forthe Office: of Public Instruc- 
tien are a silabte from the Research 
16 East .Moproa, 


use of -the. same 


search by writing to Sally Pancrazio, 


* they considered the program. "Ca- ‘artistic and creative programs" only _ director of research, at the above 
reer and vocational education” still eighth place, while adult groups listed ~ address. ~ 
; «8 ° Ao. 
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62706. Of most. 


ae 


rontinued 


How to find out 


Oppertanities ce tarab Conmsebida 
Tdi t TH was forned endit 
the ceamolidatuena of 
ciel mall ditiiet. and os the 
thatel vevas oof Chas Githe PED prreogpent 
One aspect of the Aapect was te 
dete mime the edaeitonab expecta 
Ceti of Che cities at Che abistriet, 
wd Spperiitendent: Dotihis Bhan 
Wath the te dps at SOLE tgyts fron 
Wrens State ACen cetie 
aheiniin 


ee gi oce wd nes 
thon 

vesaes canta’ boy 
wn 


Coie ike 
corneattes developed 
Surves hoaklets 
prtitece] ane CR CEEEEN GS Neb WN de 
Hell fot aaterytewwers ‘i 

The sutvey inelided) both att 
tidal smu Startistrab vaforaratvon 
No cetigths ae iebarrattatronn 


tptestrotta wete 


AWas 


confined 


GOALS 


Weetee gota ; 
c 

sep ae swiheellowste ch 

Hrecrny  trae’ 


foo, Fyre + 


Coerye yrs 


has 


Stites Eder the qm 


- ing what oc viny “boy 


ne 
weed. phace 


mayor reed the cpeneral gupta yee 


i ae hoy min hum ating of etek, 
. Providing students with exer 
renca te RGEC OF them to om qood 


was rated the ‘eatp impar. 


han? 


qos oby  studemte:7buf aut 
qroups sted zit in third to fifth 
nlace, oI . 
In £ program: that 
7 thauld ne moré more,, 57cit 
tudes’ was rated fast by all qrour 
ewcent principal. who gave Theerghth 
e place, oo . 


"Mathematics ’ drew a wile rarge. 
ratings. ferm; of worth’ and 
whether mre money -hou'd be sen 
Students gave it second ‘piace. 
the qenerai public, seventh: teach. 
ers and superintendents. ninth: school 
board members and public orinion 
‘waders, eighth: and principals..testh, 
-also drew a range of rat-. 


at 


in 


oni, 


‘Science’ 


38 
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\ furd-raising, 


avvdhabbe the chistiict Late ate 


oti Tudes pots ob several cara 
tres ose Chat ubertiisataetn way 
yvotberedd thieaueh the survey hres 


trettin 
Aftatudes toward evietiasy 
Provan nid) setaees ane what 
they oe Npre tec from the cistern t 

The 
SO Provecnut pesprotiditiys wete 
pleasech” Bhar Sahl ob was gehack at 
Wabscower Wo percent” he added 

What thamks stirvess seh ay thas 
neve “the teehee that 
vortcbart cone te theraionky wher 
vom want to poem a bberenduan duit 


cites We 


than 
well 


SELEY stiowed Metta 


ane vofets 


abs were anedmded! to deanna: 


that vou ceatty saat 2 a Trav 


thes Meel th eeftedu 


boty ind pecan Ab 
1 ae ee aeehep es ' eyenth ¢ yee t ’ 
a e 

pars ten tee td sha fected 

“eefemt ae fy nies Preeup. alo fil 
fore goog byob heath andre oe 
wy pump en Ve Roe patesy 
du moog Pt fein porbances apes 
, Hoge gee cath: ape} cathy adi! 
y pph. leer thy or eighth 
a i lentes pat “eatracurricular a: 
beet moan hh Surth widen while adult 
Arey ek rated “beeighth: and ninth. 

Or de ine aly» “operintendont. 
and ac int hi “one ‘ronmental are 
" gee a paradiy” “hou! ch have” 
high priacity. for’ one tea od manoy 
Me poe Ahrim: et tb and .ec. nd 


rice ratings’ from the profo:sjnnal 
“ffth i ain from the qeneral 


qrours 
pubse tr place from hool board 
member. ind _ninth place from stu- 
Blowataee 

Where chould the no money tf: 


be pent on these progtams come 
ee, 
There was 


ronan. 


A> Tepes aMcnd-ra- 


“Taking 


en that question. 


reaeay from other proqram. was 
the cotion least mentioned, 

Raising taxes and getting the 
meney from a vague ‘somewhere 


else’ received about equal’ marticr, 
with such cuggestions as uring exist. 
ing funds better, having ‘ocal -hoo! 
and cutting other «tate 
rraqrams. ‘ 

Two que tidns pecught trong con- 


aca Uae 


5 


ae oats 


Daag that people 
fal acinti-ttes WH 1s 21 
reat oot scrvecig NG 
fits, 
“The 
hea tee 
tr.tbons 
have 7 
Iweatol 
ot 


ant 


Cavttetibete 
Catithers 


popritation a a dot deen 
wehawh. tho sate ade 
atid esta omienabers be 
whe od he feedback a 
member vets wathout help 
snivevscis “wildly distorted, she 
Vhete as, ob couse thie a. 
that that Rahs wilk reveal 7 


Vocbstriet that’ eon 


ty 
disscatiatin trot 
cluarty 
that posabihts and de pre eal we 
make changes iP oneeessarv., 

“th ask ut ‘echt 4 


Vutt 


sere Charney, 


¥ ohoals 


wa peiire seen! tbat public. 
ity ites pie Nn for thie ‘and > 


fou pear olds owas” Opps ioe sya 
mapoty oof all resnandent., groups. 
“gent ower not asked di‘ thi. ques 
ton! The program for four yee: ots. 
woo epposed by 60 to 7) percent of": 


and the pro- 
by 97 to 


the re sronding qroups, 
gras for theee yoar old, 
YS percent, 

ty enough being done to identify 
children. with “emotional, mental or 
ihysical problems" and. those with 
“pecial intelectual, a Hlehy or ath. 
lotic talents?” 

Not enough is. being done in eerie 
rea, according to at least 50° per: 
-ent of each group queried, 


Involverhent in decisions 


Involvement by the community in 
the ‘oral school system is: at the very 


> heart of Mlinois’ public school system 


ard is’ a prine.plo on which rearly 
everyone agrees. 

But how much involvement, by 
am, and in which areas are ques- 

fang that draw a wide range of 

spinians, 

Tne general public, public opinion 
‘nauers {persons identified as active. 
in «chool affairs), teachers, school 
acard .members. school ‘administra-. 
tors and students: were asked ques- 
ons that revealed some basic .dif- 
ferences, and many - in 
Shar vinws, . 


At least 95. percent cf each group 


‘ a . 7 : an * 


cimilarities, 


I.Linors Scioor Boagp Journar 


, 


V6 


ie 
acives shouldt be aware af! *4 


a 


, 


aK : 
ae 


“e 


‘of a promise you're going to ‘do 


Bi “Youngstown, 


something about , “it,” “said Ms. 


Qe Carithers. “Tt’s bad pubic relations 


not to.” 


‘ruary, 1972), Jezry J. Hernian list 


_ the conducting of. attitudinal sur-—— 
_ veys as the first in a list of activities* 
- undertaken * 


in a .comprehensive’ — 
communications” program ‘in .the 
New Z York : ‘School 
Distriot.. : : 

A, comimittee formulated frecom- 


- mendations based on survey re- 
sults, Herman wrote, and: “a de-- 


’ tailed reason .for not implementing 


each recommendation. is madeé*a 


= 


Writing in On H ouse (F Si Ste and complain if they aren’t 


anptter ‘of. “public information” 
_* The. responsibility works 
both directions, however. Citizens 
should ‘give up - their. right to. 


willing to make choices when ‘sur-" 


reved. 


surveys, here are some brief points: 

1) There are 20 to 30 academic 
research, organizations in the coun- 
try, plus scores of market. research ° 
* companies and _ private " research 
companies. A district ‘should be. 
careful about the organization it 
“chooses to conduct its survey. A. 

>eompany that is expert in ‘private 


im J % é. on eae! ae EA 


“« cgi 


’ doesn’t 


- For .school - boards . considering ; 


” needed _beforé 


Madness thay not cadentand ee 


‘in » “lic administration. 


2) Keep it short and sweet. if’ « 
you're: doing-it-yourself; Ms. Ca- . 
rithers advises. Generally, a district 
have’,the resources. to 
respond :to. 40 or: 50 questions ata > 
time. © . 

3) Don’t expect inesningful ré- 
sponses on. specific programs that 


-'the public doesn’t understand, Ad-~ 


ministrators are hired hecause-they . 
arc experts: in that area. A ‘survey 
might reveal,’ however, how ready 
the public is to accepka good rigw 
program, or whether @qucation is 
the program is 


« 


launched. - 


felt: that community~SRould: be’ in- 
volved .or’ ''somewhat'' “ involved—in 
planning,. setting goals, evaluating, 
and decision- making’ in. the school 
districts: - 

Ningty- “eight percent of each adult 


- Ogup was in favor of some degree 


* cent 


_ teachers should be ' 


of, teacher involvement: 
cent of the teachers thought they 


should: ‘be "very" involved, while only 
82 percent of the general public, 79 
»percent-of principals, 74° percent of. 


school board members, ‘and 65 per-’ 


of superintendents thought 
‘very’ 

More: of - the .general public »(54 
percent) thought students’ shéuld be 
"very'’ involved than did students 
themselves (46 percent)” A low per- 


centage of principals and. superin:. 


‘ tendents, 27.8 and 24.7 percent re-. . 
Spectively, thought students should. : 
67+ 


be. “'very"' involved. However, 
percent of principals and 68 percent 


* of ‘superintendents. favored students 


‘being "somewhat" igvolved. 
Nearly 90: percent of .eath adult 
grodp favored community involve- 


~ment in school #inancial matters. 


A majority of all groups, including 
students, was against - student in- 
volvement in-schaol financial ‘matters. 

Community involvement in the 
hiring “and/or evaluation of pérson- 
nel met With. an unfavorable response, 
Only 20 percent of school board. 
members,. 14 percent+of principals, 
and- 16 percent of superintendents 
favored such involvement, ‘and 68 


ut 93 per- | 
b p 


involved. . 


Py 


percent of teachers and public opin: 
ion leaders Bepsren such involve- + 
ment, ia e 


An overall majority of adult qroups © 


favored teacher involvement in hirz 
— ing and evdluation; but - differing 
viewpoints showed up. among the ° 
various groups. -Three-fourths of the 
- teachérs favored. involvement, ‘but 
_ only 46: percent of school» board, 
members, 56 percent of public opin« . 


general public ‘favored teacher in-, 
~ volvement in these areas. _ : 
Only 37 percent of the: hidents 
‘and teachers favored student in- 
volvement in the area of hiring and 
* evaluation, . zo 
There was” general. agreement 
«among a majorify of all respondents , 
that community, teachers, and stu. 
dents should be involved in planning 
-new facilities and buildings. 
Community, teacher, and student 
input in curriculum’ and course’ offer- 
. ings also “was favored by every | 
group, with at. least 94 percent of 
each group favoring teacher involve- 


ion. ‘leadersigand 68 percent of the.- - 


* about’ thelr. schools, 


All groups -also ea that a 
school building should be planned fo 
include beth: educational and recrea-- : 
tional fagilities. ° < 

Community - members, * however, 


should be- charged. admission or rent, 


when they usétsthool’ facilities, more’ 
than 70 percent of all groups. agreed. 
‘Strongest agreément; came, surprise. 
“ingly, from the general public arte. 
76 percent, rol 
How people .. learn, ‘about ‘hela woe 
*school’ district could have an effect” 
‘on what they think about it, 
The. general public and public - 
opinion. léaders ‘(defined, &s those ac- 
_tive ‘in. school’ affairs) weie queried . 
about their sources of information 
‘More: than 80° 7» 
percent of “each. group got. informa-_ : 
tion from the’ "pewspapers. ' 
: Public dpinion. ‘leaders, 


ey 


: however, 


. received »more of stheir information 


" general public. «. wey 


“ment, and more ‘than 80 percent. of 2 


“each group favoring student | ipput. 

'. In response to another queston, 
respondents overwhelmingly agreed’ 
greater use of school facilities. shoul 
be made for community recreation} 
and educational activities. Those -in: ” 
favor of this proposal ranged from 

- 89 percent ‘6f the general public to’ 
‘94 percent of the school board mem- 


bers/administrators group. 2. 


“snel, 


me 


one source of. information} ao. 


ffom .’ school pytadnne! 485°. percent}, 
meetings at school - -(78 “percent), and sy 
children -(76 percent], Mee does the; "° 
- The general’. public’ s: responses g a 
‘were 52’ percent from*schooP persqny. 
43, sper ént from: meetings gt" 
“school, and 6 percent from childrens? 
- Sp(Respondents, indicated more. than: - 


= 


Clearly, 4 shen, public: opinion Rad- 
ers receive mole of their information 
about *schools *from ‘diréct ‘sources 

_than do memibers of the general pub- 
‘lic: Whether this is-a cause ‘or™an ef;-: 
fect is difficult” to determine, but it 


Allinois suryey results. 


-does indicate the source of some af 
the differences in viewpoint that arise 
ra a over the schools. 


6 . School funding 


boosting state funding of school 
_costs to at least ‘50 pércent, but is 
_ reluctant to support an accompany- 
ing increase in taxes. . » 
“the catagories of-: attitudes 


-~ 


“In 


. toward Jocal school districts and as: - 
systems, 
ncing | 


which. 


‘sessment .of Jocal school 
“questions about. ‘school , “fing 
were virtually the only one 
‘drew negative responses. Those ques- 
tions were ‘asked onlyof the public 
. and opinion leader groups: 
Although’ ‘60 percent, ‘of _ both 
groups advecated i increasing the lev- 
el of state financial support from the 


a. 


a. 
posed. by’ percentages of 60 and 56 
percent, respectively, Faising” either 


the state’ sales tax ‘pr incdme tax, 
rejected a sales. 


Opinion leaders: als 

- tax hike bya 59 peseent’ majority, 

‘ but indicated .a willinenes: (62.5<per- 

‘* # cent) to. finance increaséd. school aid 
_ through a higher state income tax: 

' When those who opposed tax in- 


creasts were asked how the neces- - 


sary: funds should be raised, they . - 


Lx suggested ,-using existing funds : bet- 
s +. , ter, holding a lottery, diverting funds 
i from ‘other state programs, charging 


. families with children in schooly, or: 


_-bogsting property or corporate “taxes. 


‘None of the alternate : methods was - 


" mentioned in any significant aoe 
showéver. 


“Od! another. school fares issue, - 
saris over half of the general public . 


(5! percent), disagreed that tax moh- 
ies should be ‘used. to help support 
nonpublic schools. . 


continued 


The ‘general public 4 in-Illinois favors * 


‘current 40 percent’ “fo a minimum of. . 
+50 percent... the general public op-. 


More ‘pan 90 bercent of the pub- 


lic, ‘Opinion leader, and ‘student 
groups considgred the issue of equal 
educational opportunity: to be very 
or somewhat important.- 


Othéry attitudes toward local. dis- 


tricts which ‘were surveyed coneérned 
school board elections,’ the school 


district budget, and consolidation of 


smaller -districts. 

From one-half to three-quarters of 
all groups queried about ‘elections 
.preferred at-large election of. board 

~ members ° over selection of. members 
-by neighborhood or precinct. Of the 


trict budge®is ‘managed well, affirma; 
tive ‘responses ranged from: the 59 


percent by the public to 94 percent 


by the school board-administrator 
group. 

Although most’ persons surveyed 
felt consolidation of smaller districts 
into a larger ones would . expénd 
course offerings and improve fiscal 


abictency, a majority of those ‘re- ’, 


sponding didn't think it would result ~ 
in an Sverell-better equE ations. 


S feathee rights : 


“collective bargaining” 


Mention - 


and’ there's bound to be disagree-, 
ment, especially if the! persons dis- -° 
cussing -it are teachers and ‘school’ 


admintsfrators. Teachers voice their 

support” of collective bargaining; vad- 

ministrators and school board mem- 

~ bers -are wary. 

_ | One section of ihe survey dealt 
with feacher concerns, 

teacher collective bargaining; strikes; 


a 


cruiting, salaries and job assign- 
ments; and teacher training, “> 


surveyed . felt the state legislature 
should pass a bill prowiding uniform 
procedures allowing teachers to join 
together .for collective bargaining. 


: , 
. : : . . as . 


, 42° 


groups asked whether the school ‘dis-: 


including.” 


sex. Or racial ‘prejudice in teacher re- | 


Four of five teachers (84 percent) Ls 


Two of Pee persons in the general . 


_ public (67. percent) and’ half of the 
‘school principals {51 pércent) ‘agreed. 
owever, less than one in three su- 
perintendents (29 percent) and bare-. 
- (26 percent) &greed. 
When the subject turned to’ teach.” 


er strikes, even less support was 


found in ‘ahy quarter. Teachers and « 


_ students were the only groups who 
gave a ‘favorable. response when 
‘asked if teachers shduld be allowed 
.to’strike: 63 percent of the teachers | 
said yes, as did 60 percent of “the: 

_ Students.” Only 44 percent of the 
general « public and 33 percent of 
spublic opinion leaders agreed. Sup- 
port dropped ,even further among , 
principals, with#25 percent agreéing, 
and school board members, with’ 18 
' percent agreeing. Only 6 percent of 
‘the superintendents 
should be allowed to strike. 

‘Oné interesting fact turned up’ by 
the Survey Researches Lab. was that, 
‘F¥olerance: for colld¢tive bargaining 
grand Feacher strikes declined, Pas the’ 
“age of the respondent ‘incrgased. 
While 81.8 percent. of ae 
public aged 20-29 aggged with/ col- 
lective bargaimin of achers,. only - 
61.4 percent of -those “50-59. years’ . 
old. and 60,9 percent of those 60- 69° . 


ly one. in four school board members’. ° 


a 


ae 


felt teachers: = . 


-were fot. collective. bargaining’. 61.8 vat 


percent of the general public aged 

20-29 assented. to wteacher: strikes; 

compared to: *32.9 percent® of 
_ those -S0- Fand only 341 ‘percent an 
thosp” 660-2 7 years old. 

* Does sei on’ racial prejudice, bxist, 
in S&dehet ‘recruitment, salapies or Tob 
assignmerits? He e, again,” he obinss 
ions vary. : 

Superintendents were the most” 
emphatic in agreeing there is no sex 
prejudice*i in salaries (98. percent said. 
theré is none), recruitment (87 per- 
cent} Jand “jobs assignments_ 83" pee 
cent) 


Tee 
‘ 


ee 


¥ can 
e 


a 


a oe ; 
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zi veet ae an IF: 


Teachers, on the other hand, ~ Office of the Superintendent of Pall : 
ee should ‘not be: gllowed to punish. stus- 


~ dents Se Half of the general 


aren't quite as positive in their re- lic Instruction, ©) 
sponses, Eighty percent of the. teach- oo =e 2 
ers agreed there is no sex prejudice _ Student rights 


in salaries and 55 percent agregd to 


“1 the lack of sex prejudite in r cruit:’ The, géneral’ public believes con- 
ment. However, less than half. the * "“Fidential: “student filés~should be open . 


ms teachers (48 percent) agread. “thag > “ts inspection’ by .parents, but ‘not to 


there is no sex. prejudice. in. job: as. “the dudent,. ‘acdarding. to.the survey. 
signments: 46° percent, felt ther® js. -Hpwever, school > official each- 
sex prejudice in job assignmenttssmid .- « © ersy principals and superintendents— 


. -& percent said they: didnot kflowg 2% oe “feel that neither the parents nor the 


“forge spréjudi 2 iS, reqhuitijenf, sals <.-tiors on fhe. survey» 


‘tween, feachets ‘and. afiministrators: _ those files. ‘ 
ovene. “the: Bres sence of absencd. Sf . 2 Six of the approXmately 50 ques- 


’ Thére was: similar, as . “stupents should be allowed to view 
ealt directly 


“aries and. job asy nme. ‘Superin:: * with student: a ae 

tendents felt there*w. Was NO.racia) dis-. . physical punishment of -students, 

‘crimination in salaties, al78 percent» “teacher treatment A Students and 
reed there was nq prejudice), re-"? student safety: -: 


- cruitment (84- percent}: and job as- “. The survey - ad Hot “nesrly Pe 


signments, ( 81; = perceni). Teachers, theas-fourths of the general ‘public 


" however, “agreed only.'to a lack of =” (73 percent) felt’ parents should have 


racial’ prejudice in. the, area of s the «right to read all confidegtial 
. aries (66-percent agreed}. ‘Int ‘job ae school! files’ about that ten, 


-signmeats, only 45 percent, of the  Scheol board members and public 


"©. “teachers agreed” there ‘was’ no.‘preju- opiBiion leaders”: ‘agreed (70 percent 
dice, 34 percent disagreed ahd 21 of ,eachscategory). Even a: : majority’ 


v - 


percent; daidsthey did ‘not know. In (58.8 rceni}"of the students agreed. 
teachér, ‘rectuitment, only: 43 percent Ha&wey tess. ‘than halisthe principals .. 
agreed “there \ was lack ‘obfadial preju- (48, pertend,. Es lo a percent. 


‘dice, 34 percent disadréed and 23 and superintendents .: “" percent) 
- percent did not know. agreed with «this pea , 
‘"3, When asked about their own ‘eda When the question. was dosed 


‘ a 
~ 
to 


Qu 


catioh to becoine teachers, three out whether students should have this 
of four teachers responded, favor- ght, only ‘the students themselves. 
abily, rating their teacher training as ik they should. All other groups 


' good to excellent. Fifty-one percent turned thumbs down, Orlly 39 per- 


said their. training: was good and 24 _< cent of the géneral™public: felt stu- 
- percent Said it, was. -excéllent. One--? dents ‘should have he, right J 6. reed 
‘fourth’ rdted. “their education a ‘all ‘confident teschool* files ‘abput. 
fair (19 Percent) or poor (5. percent). “themselyes, 27eperce nf. of ‘the publics, 
The most popular forms of inserv- ~~ opinion “leadetsFelf “they “should, 26. ° 
ice draining for: the teachers ere ércent of ;sqpool board, members; 
university - poy and” def rivient-« . 20 percert of- the teathers,. dnd {8 
workshops, More . than tree: fourfhs ‘ percent of the. principals | artd ‘super-. 
yof-the teachers (77+ percent} ‘found’ intendents * agréed."» The student. 


ee university courses helpfuf* ‘While 68. group had endorsed the issue By 83 . 


a 


os 


<) 
ERIC 


percent felt department’ "yorkshops percent. 4 

were helpful; 64 percent ‘mentioned - Student? also substantially dis: 
professional’ meetings, 61. percent agreed with their elders regarding - 
“specified district workshops and 54 physical .punishment of students, 


Percent listed: workshops preree: by Nearly nine out of every ten ‘stu-. 


< 
; erat : is a ‘\ : 
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ae x : : : a ; 


student files, + 


2 Bubliz dq (51 percent) felt 
aoe pie be allowed to: “punish 
students “physically: 54 percent of 
the teachers said: yes, and 48 percent 


 aahis: “er pace said teachers Na 


of school board members,,46 percent - 


of the principals, and 58, Percent: ‘of 
‘the superintendents agreed) 
One-half of the general publi 
said: children are disciplined equal 
and fairly, while only one-fourth Jf 
She studénts. agreed that they Pa 
Parents and public opinion leaders 
were rather evenly divided in their 
Opinions as to whether teachers pay 
enough attention to students as ‘indi- 
‘viduals, N@Mtly half the parents (48 
_Rercent) felt teachers paid enough 
<attenti +01, students, “While Oo. per- 
‘ cént felt they. did ‘not; 5O\perfent of 
the @ublic opinion leaders said yes 
they did, compared to i45 percent 
who said no they didn't: The rest of 
the parents and public opinign lead-_ 
efs said they didn't know. The: stu- 
dent) sample was more :emphatic in 
its* ofgiiion 59 wpercent. falt ‘teach- 
ers do’not pay enough iattention to: 
them as individuals, whereas 41 per. _ 
cent feel they, do... 
- Most’ groups agreed 
pect the same of students; regard- 
less of race. However, less than half 
" (48. percent) of the public opinion 
leaders agfeed, and 2! percent of 
this category 4said they did not 
, know. Theregwas less question in, the 
* stydentss minds? than tin * theit: per . 
«emt. Seventy Percénfofrthe: stock 
**felt, ipictieh vartect the ‘same, ' aa 
" gardless ‘of. dce,. whereas: 54 petgente 
‘of the -paré pts. agreed, * 


. Aim rity na groups sated’ \ 


feathers” expectije same? “tpi g: 76du- 
“cationally from \all thildrens : 
‘less of parents jndd 
tion, Students dy wera the .most 
“emphatic in’ their agreement—7/ 
percent. Sixty percent of the parents 
“and 56 percent of the ele Spuner 
aders agreed. | 


no 
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voter p ppinlon, usually: © 


usually end up gather. - 


School - district surveys . 
- ,% prove interesting\ But-théy. Ball 
a - ~, ing dyst on a shelf. - ko, 
ae How can‘a survey that tells schodl officials what the 
-* counhinity, thinks be converted-into action? . 
Elementary District 67 in Lake Forest found-the an- 
swer in a_¢ mercial marketing™ technique “known. as 
re arch.” The technique had never been ap- 
j ‘4 a school district before, so the process proved , 
lengthy 


al. at, 


(one , year to coniplete) : and could have: ” 
a proved expensive. But. the results, proved so enlighted- © 


o 
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More * “tmfortait, hgwevér, is ‘the District: 67 ae 
degts now know that the schgpl boatd’ cares what ay. 
ihak and that the board is willing to. make Changes: 


.to. meet en expectations. — ; 


7. 


Some essential isto” 


Elemeiitary Districte 677 ‘enrollment 2,6 is lo- - 
‘cated in a Lakes County’ cortmainity .of some, “16,000 . 


“ety 


a residents, The‘ ‘district is’ widely ‘recopriged,, for its) 


co #5 ing ‘that. benefits, ‘to: the= schools should: céntinue: to: 7” excellence; but: was’ forged to cut back sorhe programs 
” niount up fok severgt years a ~ the’ fall, 1971, following a ‘tax rate reférendum ‘ 
In the ys world, marketing experts use value Co. Pd 
research to rclaf customer attitudes to the cost of a The nine-member schgél board sd the Associatio 
product or service. In the case of thé school district, f Parents and Teachers (APT) engaged 4 
fe it is a matter of jelating voter‘attitudes to the costs of - ly ih studying the district's si tus. Shortly, they de-~ 
- school programs! The purposd, is to-ensure that the . cid¢d jto work . togeth in,:a join study, parent. ae 
school distri¢t,and its résidents place: about the. sania : a oP Vee ee ote fas 
ae ~ emphasis onefie xa ote pr ms. Hey ~ cn eh & fark they. app ieee sorter % re 
Re ~ ee J : 
ee (Fi * cxamiple, Sa arents. think the fo ae tk bry rési o& he fe a S $ass, presideh oe 
af proidatn tis far: more eeu than industrial anh jn c- Value” Fah “ea. Phicage aged manage, “ae 
ms . 7 ¢ suppose jat ‘the; district’ eg qa greaf ‘deal me a consalting A. . Fhe. firin ? "agtead! fo help t aie 
. oy dnd: moriey i ‘inddsti atts, ‘butrvery. igticSn 3 “district for. only-the.cos ofits, out-of-pocket ‘expenses . 6 * 
Mig ‘these frets riot suggest st some, Sanger, in pi. = and” to risk “he investment of: sti ime | in u aoveleosn aes 
— gramyernphiasis?) ~~ esc wih “madel- svhich- hopefully “could be” apr her: ‘ 
af Although the project started “before the state super- -* -school systems. ” 
inténdent issued the revised recogniti standards, the ‘Administrators, parents, ‘nd tanches agreed to 
‘Minput to district goal setting fits perf tly into the dis- . volunteer their time for six to ‘eight months to see the 
w,tHict's required program plan. 1a _ project, through.. Representatives¥of the APT, board, 
a pABeC parinader _Repart ygNo-v Ml or “Program - and adriinistfation forived. 0- member coordigatin das 
fc. a re ns aa aha “ conimittec, Another 4p" tie were Eaed as ft ea 
7 - is, takers.’ R ee 
67 ie, ge ? superintein. sees is ees At the beginning. 9 of the pr ject, “the convulfing frm, ; 
: : 7 : : 4 4 b ’ a ' . x ‘ 
) ‘si er ge os a ee 2 
ERIC re & : . a ( ge! 
Pr ranrren 


F S Cig : ra ‘ ‘ 
#X # ete . is 
my . Roy : 8 : on 
a 3 : a 
a, : ve : sg eg te 
ae . Kee gee 
7 re ™ 
on » ee. a v) a : 4 * : ; . ‘, - . ee < 7 7 < ee 
This school board founda way to get com- . a ne 
ee gg ‘munity opiniog that.could be converted e, 
oa... into specific action. Marketing experts -_ 
tan | = ical , «value research: 
i aps _ Meg 7 . 4 = 7 ‘ 


te ° Y, 2 OY as 


To secure accurate representation in’ the sample, 
" parent lists were obtained from the public elementary 


doe pee desires in \grdersto have ae ‘value. (This: schools-and local prifate schools: Thesé. names were 
seems to be the same r&jonale which the OSPI has in- + deleted from the-voter registration list to avoid dupli- 
" c@kporated in the revised ‘school evaluation stan- ~~ cation in selecting voters with no children in clemen- 
7 dards, ): “8 tary schools. Each of the names on the three lists was 
a -. «It was decided that the significant characteristic numbered. Through the use of a random number 
eee Anfluencng ‘a person's; perception of the schools was table, a list of 400 was chosen in the proportions mgn- + 


ites Ve * whethgrlie was a parent of'a public school elementary tioned above. Forty APT volunteers personnally de 
we child*a parent of Qponpublic s school. elementary child: 1: livered the 400 questionnaires in April: 1972: The aid 
Sot ere taxpayer withino children:erirolled | in elemen*? TV .. , sponge was gratifying. During May and June, 330 re- 
school. The coordinating * corvimi ée. “ discoy red that * » /Sponsps,. or 82 percent of those surveyed, were tabu- 
-enly ne-third of the voters isthe school district pad “lated.-The public school parcii{s responsed: 100 per- 
+ Chik ren enrolled in n the public émientary*s schools’and . pie Hoters’ list, % percent; and non-public school — 
‘that nearly one-half of the ¥oters in the ‘community* . parents,.73 ,percent. 
had no children in either. public: or non- “public ¢ eleyey-- “The community was involved in the survey in “a 
tarv schools. ° Mi ‘ . number of ways. The APT, which represents 61: per- 
Using this information, the committee determined © cent of the: parents of public school children,“was’ kept’. ” 
. the. percentages of each group toxbe- ‘contacted for informed of the progress of the survey. ‘by’ parent ro : 
itérviews.*Fhe consultant firm determined that a total ~ résentatives in each school attendang® area, The .co- _ 
Se OE 400 ‘persdns- should be ‘sampled with the questign- ordinating committee numbered 20, Fhe composition 
7 rae naire. to assure, statistically” significant.feedback from - of the group doingy the study” ‘consisted of the nine 
nog of the, community. The, breakdown of. . members of the sche board, five APT members 


iam 


oe sents those _categories “Avas ast follows:: 7 (each: representing a school building), two” APT | 
«SEGMENT - ‘ mi PERCENTAGE "NUMBER . ‘executive. board mempers, and’ four administrators, 
ee a 9S OF VOTEREFIN( 1 IN ‘1. “1 An additional 4Q APY volunteers: were “trained by 
Bate BOI s ee SEGMENT . AX he Malus Standards, Incytp* ‘explaipAthe; purpose, “Of ‘the’ 
an Votes: ath Pee ca ~ dy ‘and the questionnairé;: ‘to*bolléct. data; and how/ 
child Soy eae het ee ee 3 use, the Fandon ; selection process. 
ee vA ae ee 8S, 2 > 


Beng. 


Voter ‘attitudes. : . . 


* 


“The voter questionnaire. wis. giv! ded into three *’ 
parts. The first part contain df serics‘of open- -ended ° 
questions. which allowed, “the respondent to express 


Private School | 


<7 alte tal: a ‘ee o , 


Vit. oo 

. ine children a s € ads views on key function areas. Whe quests in this part | 
elementary. school ~ AVY be 9 were designed to elicit Both favorable and unfavor: a 
SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1973 aim A jae o « Bs 


lye, 
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we 


as W vou voters sont se . 2s 


ae * 


able eoinménts. bap a A rate thesvarfons: functions in order of pergeived im- -- 
The second. grgup ,of “questions — was- base on a. “portance and indicate whether the “futictions were 
* method used by Vahie Standards to deyglop a Voter. being performed adequately or inadequately by t 
Acceptance Index to- measure the’ total community _yschool system. From this data a profile of the district’s 
acceptance of fie > school program. Five questions were . *“Areas of Success” and “Areas for Improvement” were 
used to dev, op this index. The Voter Acceptance ‘obtained. All respondents rated the relative impor- 
Index was Airectly Mrocted by the favorable or un- tance of these functions; however, only the public _~ 
favorable gomments tained in the initial questions. scho | ‘parent group rated adequaty. The survey re- S 
The final group of questions contained a list ‘of veal Ban overall composite Voter Acceptance Index _ 


specif school faenons Here the respondent could ” of 85'pbrcent with the individual segments as follows: 


oa 


How to conduct “value research” 7 


4. 


Want to’ duplicate the ale? research’ prsied pi- idee 67 used 2, questionnaire wih: a adiees sample of 
gneered by Lake Forest District 67,2. Here in a: brief outs votérs, A computer program was used to analyze functions 
line até. the ten steps,you will have ie take. _ in relation to survey data just as it was used4with cost data, 

~ : : 

1) Develop a Complete list of the school district's basic 7) Evaluate results by comparing function costs with 
and supporting functions, (See adjoining article, page 15, voter attitudes. In other words, "Where are the major 


for a partial list sf the 30 functions identified by Djstrict expenditures and how do. they relate to. voter attitudes?" 


67): . 
‘ - 8) Develop plans to ensure that diefeiet programs meet 

f | 
2) elvis see nenchonete. state in pa oe a the “voter value standard'—% balance between program 


What.i 
a] .What.is done. costs and-voter attitudes. 


ec . . = ee 
: We ' ae _ - Note: To achieve: Losses acceptance, “untolers ~ 
2 able” attitudes must b ntified and causes elimin- 
3) Categorize Hnetions as: . 2 + ated, Fon example,..a large. Percentage ‘of: District 67 
“a) Tasks (e.gi “Educate childden.’ | ae - ‘°° Voters gaid, "The school doesn't tell us what is going on." 
bJ* Basic functions (e.g,, "'Iristall basics.”) . ‘District personnel considered this an attitude that cguld 
-c) Supporting-functions (e.g. ‘Feed pupils.'’) ; not be tolerated because it undermines voter acceptance ' ~ 
Note: Functions are categorized as basic or supporting *’ of the total schoof%ystem. One corrective action taken 
by asking how the "task"’ is done. For example, "How are by the school board was to allocate funds to employ a 
children educated” {the task) is answered. b “Instill ; 2. relations. ptiieet, a a ae ae ae yall a 
‘ basics" (a basic function) and ' ‘Feed Pipl. ae s pparting * a Mg 
So Unction): ee aor ae e - oe 3) ‘Cice conegite measurés ° ‘have been planned: for 
fi = : wa Sp: é cy eee fer ae aa ey the’ various problém areas, “the next step is to geferate 
{{N 4 Further en functions by asking "how" various creative ways to reduce costs without adversely affecting _ 
4 et functions are @Erformed, establishing branches or sec- voter acceptance. Ar brainstorming session involving 
condafy functions. For ‘example, How’ do we instill board members, parents, and teachers worked vefy well 
basics?’ Answers: Teach reading, teach math, teach com- for District 67. "What other ways could we feed pupi <9" > 
munications,.etc. The process is, ‘called. function analysis -.tsxan example of the questions ehindied, i i‘ cag 


: Bevoted' te to! ane activity: in tion to total hotirs i in a work 
" year. 


ard the rbsulf is arvarray of schdol district. -functions)\, , 7) : om 
‘J0) Establist'a action ‘platt to deal-with. the probes 
8) Asin gactul cost related 16 se function. “his. “identified, Diswic 7 4 incorporated its acijon ‘plan in the/.* es 
locating, 9° Fosts include stlaries based on acfifal hgurs 4 5 eseacn Plan ra auton to the office of Publié 
~~ Instruction. . ; 

Note: District 67 found it common to divide a teacher's ash an eaiainte ries 
salary ramong 12 or 15 different functions. A computer fetal (peciec? 4 er Mecerdine 46 Thema: Snodgrass 
tar asriias ued x ee ‘G, a sg ce yen: -president df. Maia, Standards, Inc., this could range from’... 


1x" mo . : iv 


ges Hon) rae 4 ag $5,000 for” 3 ‘Voter: attitude study to opproximoately $10,-" P 
4 Collect data representing verter attitid&s | abd” “allo: "000 for the otal. _project. assyming, an. adeditc te: amount zx 
one the data in a.manner ‘similfpr to that of costs. Dis- of volunteerhelp.’ * «27 2 : / 
44. ie ‘ . - ar Iuuinots ScrHOOMMBOARD a ‘ 
i ‘ : a is A6 ; LLINOIS ¢ ue ris ae Joints ee 


, . ok Analysis of schdol costs i ang 
‘ge ¢, Pnunity at itudes revealel Mays 
: ewe ee a ae “S sin which the district could ré 


assign dollar§ ‘to improve pro- 
grams’ that the community. 
“viewed as important. \ 
5 \ . c ca . , a - 


| y : : 
Public School Parents: : 85.5% ” -A.-total 6f 30 school function$ were. ranked in the 
Private School Parents: 76.0% - order of importai{ée assigned by survey respondents. . 
~ Voters with No Children in= © ss, , . Parents, of..childrén in the- elementary schools also” 
2 lemgntary School * = ~~ ‘84.96 + _‘''~. were asked whether they felt each function was being 
? \ , adequately performed. 
_ District 67\hadno basis of comparison because no/ Here is a list of the top 10 functions as ranked by 
. ‘other school System has developed anything com‘ the respondents, along with the percentage of parents 
parable to a-Voter ptance ‘Index. However, it is who, felt _thaty the aneuon is, a gdeQuately, err ne 
safe to asumegit composite Votey Acceptance 4 * formed: : ” Ne ; 
ee “Inidex. pf 85 percent though healthy, indicates oppor- -. c. , 
tunities to increase the voters regard for a school dis- _1. Instill learning proceses<t percent. ‘ 
trict. In educational management studies an accep- 2 Foster” ingependence—48 percent. : sis 
tance index,of 85 is viéwed ae high, wHereas 3. Providg-fnotivation~59 percent. _ 
** in commercial market research. an acceptance’ index 4. Foster cithzenshi 69 percent. + ., oe ° 
‘of 96 is viewed as igh, a 5! Encourage ; ints ely Steponpt 1 = " : nd - 
a ‘The matter of j judging 4nd allocating the ‘commfients - 6.. Disciplihe ‘studénts—61 percent. . = 
ace) obtained from. the questionnairé ‘Was an impextant ‘7. ‘Evaluate students—72 percent. | 
oe step i in determining voter attitudes. Once the-question- _ 8,Teach communication—79 percent. 
naires were tabulated, all the answers to each question ~ eos tics—84 percent. . Q > et 
were carefully” oak to ‘determine what the re- ; 10., PyoVide parentyt peacnes communications—62 per re 
* ,-. spondents were really saying in terms of a spedifi.: a, © cent. : °° ac he oe ee 
* function. If a comment had’to do with “ “teach read- . °° The. survey “showel. that’ voters rated “instill learn 
. _ ” it was a igned to this basic function. Ifacom- __ ing processes” as the most _important function of the ° 
_ t had to go with “inform public,” it was ‘assigned district. Among voters with children .g¢tending ;the __ 
“to: ‘that’ ‘parti lar supporting function. "v8 an _ public achools, 63 percent feel: that therdistrict is. per, ale 7 
ra: Further,’ it was determined. whether a comment.was . ~ forming. this": functi®n~ ‘adeqtiutely. Rated’ thirtieth= a ay 


ments were allocated to the Function Analysis List From, thes¢ adequacy ratings, the | oordinating _ 
~ and accumulated under the appropriate function, -It , “cormmnitice wa ablé to develop 2 rofile Of 'tfie school a 
“7 was from this process that an outline of the fyactions. come Areas of Success” and ns for Improve. 3. 


“Paxorable: of: “unfavorable. In’ this ,'manner, all .com- "least mf “provide lunch reo e 


ment.” Among other things, this prdcess indicated td 
_ Of the school system was developed indicating how the district that tHe voters believe ‘hat “foster inde- 


the voters of Lake Forest felt about the performance , pendence” 4nd. “provide fnotivatio®” are two eritical 
.. of each function. From the forced-choice questions in functions“ which’ either need bolstering, a better line 
Lose, the, .questionnaire, voters ranked the importafice. of tf communication to the public, or both. 
exch? program. Parents of pubis. elementary. students ‘~~ It was further necessary to consid hether ‘the 
re asked whether ise program was a per? 3 vqrious - ‘unfavorable comments{allécated to functions 


formed: vey or. i sae - +, | 7sWwere toleratéd : ‘or: nonstole 
@ SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER | pay . : “+ NY . ‘ : a y 
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_ continued _ 


Your voters 
2 


a 


itre those which de not affect the Voter, Acceptance 
_ Thdex and showld not be consideéed as problems. The 
“non-tdlerated functions require *-.improvement. 


4 


ae Examples of: nion-tolerated commicnts which came’ 
-., from parents. with children in the public schools were: 
* Establish -Class’ Size, Discipline Students, Instill 
Basics, Evaluate Staff (Quality Teachers ), Teach . 

7 Music ‘(Instrumengal a wacal), Develop Unique- 


‘ness, Consult Specialists. 
a 8 Unfavorable comments nlfeeting acceptance by 


» £ ee : 
fee. aan ae ree 
: ee rey . . te cate ad 
: ron “er 
J 
; . 
/ 
£4 : 
? 
- = wore ‘ s 
Sing the findings °. = A : 
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Using survey results, the board ‘of education and 


_ staff havelalready instituted action in the following | 
, Arges: 


he school board and administrative staff Te. 
working ward: a program-oriented budget. system— 
ane that mot closely-relates costs to specific prog rams 
and functions. have been —. for this in 


private school parcnts were in order: Deyelop 1973-74. ; a 
Uniqueness, Diagnose Individuals, Establish Class 2) To improve pareti administration éommunica- P 
- \ Size, Instill Basics, Evalyate. Staff,., Disetpline .. st \ abit has: Efnployed ‘a part-time’ public * 
- ajdénts. nfavorable comments: ‘affecting acceptance by ¥elatibns, person, initiated a bi- -monthly newsletter for 
Z - voters with: children in clementary schools .were: all Lake Forest residerfts, fhitiated a bi, eck column | 
Discipline idents, Instill Basics, Pes , UNG © in the weekly newspapeh, and. sgt e poker as 
ness. i Se ireau. a 7 


The co nmittee found vortaindh hee fis: st thich the 


majori kK voters, regardless of category, were in- 
di erci? ’ ud, considered less impor ant than. educa- 
tors. ‘Dis: 67 voters gave relatively unimportant 


‘ratings to psychological services, nursing service and 

7 vocal music. This finding validated actions the board 
and. adininistration had_alre; dy.,takken: to cut: back in 

w+ ., these nae torreduce expendifures [tshould be- noted; 
ae hovgeyei arents“with chilgren :in-the elemeiitary: *: 
publi oe ate’ these’ functions as more important 
as than the voters represénted by the other two groups. 
Allocation of ;costs to the various programs showed 
that the school district spent 76 percent of its 1971-72 
set for basic functions and 24 pelgent for. support- 
Phuncions Although To comparable financial re- 


ing 
sults arg available, @xpcrience ‘indicates’ that in in- 
dus 'y a 50- ay split between basic and supporting 


uite » &immon. The finding may jin- . 
dic a sqhooh deli: 
‘in a aa { and Jess in shasie func¥6y 
Lake Forest.. , & 
The - cost analysis, along with’ aieig? Ss obtained 
Bhrou h the . questionnaire, revealet . several areas 

‘where the district could rga’sign, ‘dollars tor bptimize 

. expenditures on functions which“all: thredommunity 
groups viewed as important and where gnproys 


vice was’ desired. 
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3) The distNict has, for the past four years, béen 
developjng Learning ‘Centers in each school, . -along — 
with ~Yn-service workshops and . teacher training 


“courses, aimed at nieaiepn ia instruction. A staff 


committee has developed a \ummer math program. | 
Funds -have' b been budgeted. to develop an instructional, 


.: system at in pio High: thatuses performance ob- “. © 


- fectives,. pré-tes 


should be spent 


sere 7 


Co tet + 4 v4 gg Pinan eeeivice children on- the wi 


post-tests, eaena and: recording” 
* of “student performance data? 
”3) Board, staff, and APT committees have Studied 


pupil progress reporting practi More’ ‘compre- 
hensive reporting in all grades has ol implemented 


‘or is planned. The option of eytning conferences hasg: 


been offered at the penis High and is plane for all. 
schools in 1973-74. 

-5) Three’ committees of board nlembefSand citizens ~ 
have worked for twd years to develop goals and ob- 
jectives for. District 67. Survey findings were integrat- 
ed with board policy statements -covering education, 
finance, and communication, - , a: 

6): ‘An administrative position for articulating ‘the*: 


~ 


instructional’ program - among* the p imaryy inte T- or 


; vas, - Creat 
pres % 


mediate,-., and’ junior. h divisions 
7) A "miantigement- by-9 jectives - syster 

ministr; ors and tehe TS, Was” “develo fl. 
~8) “The learning ‘dis: tities, tedchin 
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Consolidation: 
CA pa yacea that wasn 


the ‘45- -year eamnaie to consolidate rural 
schools/have .been a major. mistake? It is heresy to 
‘even suggest that the conventional * wisdom which has 
eliminated more than 112,000 school districts since 
uld be wrong. Rut that’s what researchers in a 
report’ “for the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
. contend. None of the selling points for rural consolida- 
tion/ — economy, efficiency and equality — hold’ up 
under the scrutiny of Jonathan Sher,education direc-. 
tor/of the Center for Community Change, and Rachel 
Tompkins, feat ae of the. Citizens’ Council 


for Ohio Schools 
The cornerstone of the arguments for-s saving money 
ough, consolidation was the concept of the reduc- 


take into consideration the offsetting “disecoriomies.” 
When increased transportation costs are included,” “fhe 
economies from. consolidation tend to decrease marked- 


aly, or vanish altogether.” 


Their ‘study also attacks the argument of more offi. 
ciency in consolidation, For example, an administrator | 
in a larger district is responsible for a much greater 
number of students and faculty. And aS’ for emality,. 


_ despite’ reorganization, great inequities remain be- - 
tween. districts in wealth, tax rate and. expenditures, -_" 


regardless of -size. ; 
But the most sppealint argument of all — that of : 
improved quality of education :— 


years in tik ois, Fore 


ene thing, they do not normally’ 


ali picture of. omiivunity ’ 
sentiment. T al € ‘ditizen rarely attends. ‘suc: ° 
_ hearings and rarer still does\he speak i up. The os 
’ .do present an yi? dae y tor spealfing up, however, 
and that may, that is desired or legally required. 
_ Obtaining the’ views of only those persons or groups 
who have strong feeli gs, however, is not sound from 


4 “either a philosophical or practical standpoint, Such in- 


put should not be ignored, but it is only the OP of the 
‘public opinion iceberg. - mu 


‘S To be truly useful, the public hearing myst be 
This . : 


_planrféd to provide a a_broad specffim of inpt 
means that a representative sampling of residents must 
,be identified and*urged to testify. It also calls for a 
substantial educational effort on the’ part of the school 
district. Citizens must be given extensive information 
about the’ nae jstrict’s programs, why district goals 
grt ton emi or what aa are and Igpw they 
Ware tised: Ban 


“kng w from th sf 


8 Fe og 


"t oar ? 


Students—in small schools 
in activities which Support the academic program, 


" me 
of the profession .of school administration which 


tion of unit costs as size’ increases. However, the re- -" 
:/ searchers point out, this’concept consistently fails to 


33 is also a myth, they - 
say; Researchers who control for IQ and social class “2 
find no correlation between size and —1 and’ 


e oy . » cd 

; Reprinted from 
School Board 

- News Bulletin 

é January 1977 


es Coleman Report even found a negative correlation 


between freater size and. grade level achievement, . 
Sher and Tompkins sayy: Nor does the evidence show ~ 


that_students from larger a een do better in college. 
owever, participate more 


there is more quality in their involvement and they 


are more satisfied about it. 


‘Why, then, has “there been so muchcewneelidation 


when it is not justified? The researchers say that 
Is were affected by the: “modernization i in govern- 


i concept of efficiency: and economy, by the rise 


emphasized “scientific management” and by the finan- 
cial incentives ‘offered ‘by many’ states for school dis- 
tricts to merge. 

The‘ researchers stress ‘ three lessons" in. rural con- 


solidation. Small -schools deserve more attention and 
research should be: directed at maintagning and im- 
proving ‘existing small schools. Alternatives, such as 
regionalizing expensive programs, 
‘sidered. And-research done to demonstrate the’ value: 
of practice 
Even with all their spending and all their new re- 
sources, they conclude, 
generally“receive that which they wantéd: most dearly 
— better life chances’ for their: childr 
study, ‘Economy,'Efficiency and E. 
of RurajySchool and District CopSolidation, are avail- © 
able free from NIE’s School Fipfance and Management 
Division, HEW, Washingto 
Edugation US.A., ‘November 15, 1976. 


should be con- 
“should be scrutinized very carefully.” 


prural* people still .did not 


.”. Copies of the 
lity: The Myths 
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Most citizens will be bowled over when stked for 


‘ their views on .goals, Probably no one has ever, ‘asked 
.,_ for’ ‘such’ views before.. "Few have. even given, “Thuch ; 
“. thought to eduicational goals. 


The typical citizen, even after 12 years in the public 
school system, knows very little about public educa- 
tion. Ipformation on what the public schools teach and 
how they teach it is conspicuously absent from the 
public school curriculum. It is almost . as“absent from 
the school board meeting and the news media. 

The pump of citizen input will have” to’ be, primed. 


. Solarce: - 


. This is where the board and superintendent exeréise a 


‘the function called ‘ ‘educational leadership.” 


Unless specifically . invited to take part, | Be unless 


given some understanding of the issues to be ad- 
dressed, the average citizén will not show up at a pub- 


oo 
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te {{community input continued aien pee 47° gig. age probably is possible to slide by the 
: _ fopic with 7 no eae at all if the ee is kept 
' an ‘i . pe befotehand. ) 
; : pa : = - Phere are sifferences of ypinion as to’ ae should, 
x lic hearing on contething s sO vague as “district goals” hess testimony on the subject. of district educational 


. 


eek 


tn 


you reprensentative. (Three citens with gourmet tastes tell: 


or “student goals.” ~ : _“z03. Some would opt for the board of education. 
The well-planned hearing will have to be an event Certainly, the board should be represented. A board 

in itself—not part of a board meeting. Several sessions member—preferably the. president-should use . the 

may be needed, in fact, to get the job done. hearing as an opportunity to state the board's purpose 
(It appears that minimal state requirements can b 


Four principles of community invglvement _ | Ps 


= ®, 7 a Mas: i 
fee paced te its’ essentials, ‘community “involvement is a rectirig misinformation tor ‘seeing to it that as 
ontemporary jway of saying “communication,” - - many citizens as possible. Have Facts upon which to 
J ‘The current emphasis is on‘listéhing, however, and that * “base their opinions,” pp 
: iat for ra a has too long been defined as, « People respond differently when they ate well-versed 
“I'tl talk, yout listen.’ 6a & subj 
: — ak ject. A committee made up of pninformed citizens 
Ae ee ae alae o area listening a will be much les’ productive than/ one made up of 
. a xe re es officipls involve ele coning es “citizens who are welltinformed, But.thkt doesn’? make the 
oal'de m 
“3 velop - uninformed citizen any tess important. \t js up to school 


!} Expect’ reliable information, only from reliable 
“sources. Human beings are subject to what Harold Hand 
“eqlled the ‘three “psychicadeluders.” First, we tend to- ~ 
generalize from a few. observations, all of which may be 


officials to ‘make information available, and a citizens’ 
advisory council provides < a goed BEporinity for “citizen 
education. 

" 3) The purpose of ommunity, ner should be to fa-* 
yoy, thatgthe school lunches are bad, and-all of a suddg@,,., cilitate decigions—not to avoid them or put them: we 

believe that everyone “nha | thinks the lunches are. - Community input is a form of ' ‘management information 

bad.} Second, people are reluctant to be frankly critical, * thet should' be used by the administfazion and the ves 
at least those without a personal . axe to grind, (Discounting board in arriving at decisions. MA bors angh, ad- 


ing’ array of chaotic input—gcipe and gomplaints, pri-; 


a the. chronic complainers, how many people yesterday told. Pacis however, ‘subject themse Sto geifever. 
n 


hear. things. thé way we want to héar them. The senses’ marily—and are never able to really. pin “down what the — 
. and the brain conspire to screen out or modify inforrna- ~~ community las The: tesult- ie a Hind of decisional ‘paral- 
tion that contradicts our own biaseg (Schoo officials talk ysis. No one istsure what the munity thinks so the de- 
at length about the number of their students who gradu- . cision is delayed in hopes ink the next spent before 
- ‘ate from college, deftly ignoring the much larger number + - _the board will have the answer: me “ee 
™ Who drop out; flunk out, or greduate without learning to." Community thinking must be Siered in a systematic 
: ead.) . anner and put Into understandable form. Then it’ be- 
; To be reliable, information must be’ gettered: by a comes a part of all the information that the board must 
, ‘process tha? js itself reliable, not by accident or hearsay. -use in arriving-at a decision. 
~ 2) What <dbple thik is just as important as what they 4) Community input should strengthen——not weaken— 
™~-+know. The average + citizen forms dpinions about the schools ' the. ddministrative structure. The superintendent and what-. 
io * wit the aid of little information. This has at eae two ever staff members he wishes: to- involve should provide 
fim ations for schgol ee ; F a” leackership in working with + feommunity, A board-that 
** a) Obinions based on mikinformation are cay ng; deals directly” with commutity groups and. takes sin 
id Without F Consulting its chief administrator rapidly weakens 


; C nevernadvisable to ignore’, that. opinion. 
- oN b 


you anything bad about the schools?) Finally,-we tend to . 


contagious, and create the environment.in.. which 
schools must operate. Although .the publia. m)\ tbe sits administrative staff. That is. not to sa that the admin- 
&' iar ie in ie eyes of school officials, the pub! istrdtor i is. ‘always right.” Nor should he a allowéd to ob- 
never “‘wrong'' at the polls. It is advisable to"k awis 4 struct. or waterdown community input. But the board hires 


that a certain segment of the community has, 
Be = on a * particular issue, but ji et EAN ‘they . ae seek his advice, the effectively. “li inate him 


from $ hat4role. Further, if the community ca get action 


and its function as the ultimate decision-maker. Also, . 
“met by merely providing some time on a board@heet-~ this would be a golden opportunity for all board mem; 


yt 


a) siperintendent to serve as its professighat adviser. If - 


). vA" Is must“assume responsibility for cor- + by going directly to the board, then the superintendent . ¢ 


no longer need exist as faras the community if concerned. 
sci | ’ 
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bers t¢ ae chat people think and learn about the 
curriculum, ‘too, * 

Howéeer, if the board is to operate properly in rela- 

tion. to i$ professional staff, then the staff also should 

_ be -~well" represented at the ‘hearing. | H@&efully, it- - 
will be up to the staff to use testimony in developing 
recommendations for the board. The board would be 
ill-advised to act on testmiony without staff recon 
mendations. ‘ . 

Advisory Committees. Advisory committees are be- 

¥,\\¢oming. more popular in education and are notably ¢f- , 
fective when created foy a specific assignment. Draft- 
ing or reacting to educational goals can be just such 
an assignment. : - ; 

The advantage of an advisory committee is that-it 
provides for continuing dialogue—for discussion be- 
_fiveen a group of citizens and school officials. It also 
provides a way for exploring in depth the best think- 
ing’ of individuals selected to serve because .of special . 

: abjlities or interests. — 
-The disadvantage of citizen advisory. committees is. 


/'« . 


’ 


the limite number of persons who can be' involved>~—s ha peed to contrfbute input.) 
\ As with any. other channel for community input, it s; which will make up the survey instru-° 
\ is essential that the committee understand its purpose ment\yyust be carefully geared tpwaxd t ne kinds: of 
: and the procedures it should follow. Unless properly thittys (scfool officials want to Qaipmbaat. They 
| guided, committee members might reasonably expect ‘. shogddndt merely probe ¢ aroun. ee * Axploray 
: to mak some decisions in.plaéd af the schoat board. : ae tigimair sm sew on pilot basis.\ but. 
ae Again.® is ésséptial that the chthmittethave a clear | always leat tmore qué jonita 3. That is,they 
e assigninent: ie it supposed to draft. goals from scratch - sxe +more questioys than answers —_— 
PW or react to goals drafted’ by the%euil? “If a’ district dop~got have persoynel skilled in writ- 
; ‘os «Here ate some additional tips, for a Lo ad- ing questionnaires tf wv Sould be ‘well advised to ob- + 
. visOrys commigf tees: tain consultant help. 
@ Ty selecting membe sre try to get are pre sctitative © How questionnaires are distributed bears directly 
hy sampling of district. residents. Don't be afraid to on. the number filled out and returned. 
. “Aanvite the constinct ee school critic. but avoid the Good results are obtained by.a personal visit from : 
a3 one who is w itd. -eved in pursuit of this or that pet someone wlio ds not acquainted with the respondent, 3°” 
‘project. Also, ‘hand-piek some interested, knowl- “*Another technique ts to invite selected respondents. to 
edgeable people who awe know n to have good | a central location ‘(a schaot. auditorium) to fill out the 
atbitity. ye . . questionnaire, This! is. particularly appropriate for par- 
Ee, ~@ Set mee tings at time s and ps loess ae are von-, ents, for they usnally don't mind coming to school. Al-. 
DC aa oY fe oa SO, us Fart of a large group, their. ey is guuar- 
© DONE expect the ‘committey to make mnifh prog.” anteed, 
ress 8 uti with just a bhank sheet a paper. > Hf questionnaires are distributed by mitil, a series of | 
Make background informatfon available. show follos- “up letters and phone calls will be necessary, 
films, bring in speakers, anedrige classroom visita- Only 20 to 30 pe reent of the recipients will return the 
tions.,Get the committee toe thinking about edn questionnaire within further prodding. These arg” 
‘ . Cation. pe ople whe are extremely. conscientious or who have," 
4 © Consider brainstorming or other stasdi grovips bes hi strony feclings—fro or oe aout, the schools. This" 
: ‘| hiques to generate, anch refine ideas. dnitiol return bys. ga. bufin, bigs, therefore. : , 
“y © Provide committee embers with recowuition, — 2 cat CTO OLN cigs. shila sttivedor avaeturn of no less 
a Sa such a9) announceme nts in thesmewspaper, serve a than 75 percent wher . Pi a re oe sam-e 
_ ee, a ee ‘ae and recognition aneqnets. “% ple of residénts! Evg had perdextage could ‘prove 
° “Comsige aceupting volunteers for comunittee” ere on, contro bersial® isspes. Hope fully; Bou 
% aienbership. if your think non- “members a . _ setting will not get. too contraversial.) 
| £5 1 i 
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cuse the. schools af being elitist. *. 


As suggested earlier, it might be good to have the — 


-citizens* group work wholly or. partially in tandem 


with a ‘staff commitjee. In the end, he boayd will be 
getting staff reactions to the citizen igput anyway By 
"working together, both teams mighf arrive at 
‘consenses and avoid major. differences of opinion. 


‘Surveys. Properly “done, a survey of community 


opinion can produce mere valid and useful informa- . 


tion than any other technique. Because the survey 
adoes not’ provide for two-way discussion, however, 
getting it done properly is a real challenge. 

Thes process of selecting persons to be surveyed 
is: highly critical. Because survey -results are usual- 
ly expressed in numbers or percentages, ‘the persons 
responding must be truly representative of the com- 


‘munity. If enough manpower is available, school pffi- 


cials might advisably survey e¥eryone ‘in i ‘district 
rather than a cros¢ section. (In addition to dliminating 
the sampling task, this process should have a benefi- 
cial impact of the district’s public relations. Everyone 


an éarly - 


. 


